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@ A BUSINESS, TOO, NEEDS ITS 


COSMETICS 


YARDLEY is a luxury manufac- 
turer, and every one knows how 
these last few years have altered 
the complexion of business for 
luxury manufacturers. The flush 
of healthy sales paled. Blotches 
and spots, indicating constitu- 
tional weakness, appeared. Some 
hastened to lower prices, and 
took rain checks on profits. 
Some established secondary, in- 
ferior lines. Others quietly 
closed up shop. 

Yardley did none of these. 
Instead, they wisely reasoned 
that even when lean years stalk 


N. W. 


like hungry wolves, and business 
men grow jittery, a woman will 
find a way to guard her beauty. 
Yardley advertising in 1930 
was as vigorous as in the lush 
years. Sales topped 1929. 1931 
exceeded 1930. 1932 equaled 
1931. 1933 saw a gain. The first 
part of ’34 saw another increase 
of 37%, and Christmas orders 
promise to be biggest in Yardley 
history. In the seven years of 
our stewardship Yardley sales 
have more than doubled. 
Perhaps we can improve the 
complexion of your business. 


AYER & SON, INc. 
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The Des Moines 
Sunday Register’s 
Circulation of 


252,092 includes 


an increase of 


74,338 since 1929 


This increase alone 
is greater than the 
total circulation of 
any other newspaper 
published in the 
State of lowa 
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This Week 


 é )U can’t paint two houses with 
a gallon of paint. If you are 
an agency man and you call on 
a potential client, don’t call with- 
out a reason. But you needn't 
criticize what the advertiser’s cur- 
rent agency is doing for him. 

“Right now, there are a number 
of advertisers heavily in want, not 
of better advertising, but of an 
agency that has the courage as well 
as the intelligence to convince the 
advertisers that they aren’t doing 
enough.” 

On this matter of agency solici- 
tation, this week’s leading article 
presents the salty opinions of a 
man who has been on both sides of 
the fence. He has been an adver- 
tising manager. Now he is an ex- 
ecutive in an agency. 

Through Bernard A. Grimes, 
this dual-threat man tells what he 
thinks of how agencies go about it 
to get new business. Not all his 
thoughts are complimentary. But 
his suggestions, negative and posi- 
tive, constitute a constructive con- 
tribution to the science and art of 
bringing new billing into the house. 

* * * 

You can’t see a roller bearing. 
You can't even hear it. How do 
you know it’s there? Because Tim- 
ken, advertising the hidden prod- 
uct, has told you so. This week, 
R. P. Brown explains how Timken, 
with its over-the-shoulder cam- 
paigns, has sold, not only the pub- 
lic, which uses roller bearings, but 
also the manufacturer who builds 
them into machines that, directly 
or indirectly, serve the public. 

* * * 

In boom times, sales education 
was too cumbersome, too complex, 
and too expensive. Having con- 
tacted a ayn nage = - array 
of leading companies, Robert W. 


Palmer offers a summary of sales 
training as it is practiced today. 
The trend is toward simplicity and 
economy. But many companies, 
confronted by the challenge to do 
better with less, are doing excellent 
jobs. 
* * * 

Aesop Glim scans the head- 

lines. He sets forth fundamental 


rules, demonstrates that those rules 
are followed by the best copy writ- 
ers, and draws interesting distinc- 
tions between headlines aimed at 
the masses and headlines aimed at 
Park Avenue. 

. 


* * 


As with baseball, so with politics. 
What practitioner of advertising 
has not said: “Boy, if I had that 
account, I’d apply merchandising 
principles, and I’d knock the cus- 
tomers cold!” Well, this week’s 
Printers’ INK includes the recital 
—set down by a sad but wiser 
agent—of how an agency, sur- 
rounded by a Democratic land- 
slide, undertook to merchandise a 
Republican into office. Conclu- 
sion: Never again! 

* * * 


In the third of his series of auto- 
biographical notes, A. Wineburgh 
draws upon his long and active 
participation in advertising to re- 
call how careless converters de- 
feated the advertising of Heath- 
erbloom petticoats. 

* * * 

Two big factors in the retail 
field move toward plans for 
grading products—but neither 
plan harmonizes with the much- 
discussed A-B-C method proposed 
by the Department of Commerce 
for grading canned foods, 

A committee representing chain- 
store organizations recommends a 
grading scale for six canned foods ; 
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but, as grade designations, the com- 
mittee suggests “Fancy,” “Choice,” 
“Standard” and “Substandard.” 

Through its merchandising divi- 
sion, the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association will participate 
in plans for standardizing grading 
terms. 

* * * 

Continuing his series on how to 
get selling facts across the coun- 
ter, Don Gridley discusses the use- 
fulness of such expedients as pack- 
ages, tags, store literature—plus 
specific information supplied to the 
retail salespeople. 

ee 


M. W. Hinsdale, who is nothing 
if not conscientious, has been try- 
ing to follow directions. What 
came closest to flooring him was a 
gargle; but he called it a draw 
with the direction writer and 
shaved with the stuff. Battered, 
but still articulate, he submits sug- 
gestions for all directionists. 

* * 


In New Jersey, the dentists are 


INK Dec. 6, 1034 
at war. Mostly, the embattled 
combatant is Dr. William Levine 
who has been advertising, in edi- 
torial fashion, the ethical issues of 
dental display effort. What makes 
the situation more interesting are 
the facts (1) that Jersey recently 
has enacted a law prohibiting a 
dentist from advertising his prices, 
the quality of his services, or the 
durability of its work and (2) 
that neither the New Jersey State 
Dental Board nor the Hudson 
County Dental Society seems to 
know just what to do. 
7. * * 

This week, the Schoolmaster 
brings his thoughtful gaze upon: 
Mickey Mouse cookies; insulting 
prospective customers; radio fol- 
low-up; the “Smart Set Anthol- 
ogy”; and several other timely 
matters. 

The editorials are titled: “P. S 
—Destroy This Letter”’—“Front 
Elevations”—“An Open Door to 
Enterprise”—and—“You Can’t Kill 
pg 
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“"" F | Rhode Island Business Gains 
— In Ten Month Period 








Levels of practically all significant measures of 
business in Rhode Island in the first ten months 
of this year, as the accompanying diagram shows, 
climbed above those of the same period for 1933. 


Sales opportunities in New England's Second 
Largest Market are also steadily climbing. The 
most direct method of cashing in on them is by 
getting your message across to the major portion 
of families who have the money to buy your 
product. The bulk of the buyers read the 


Journal and Bulletin. 








Providence Journal « Bulletin 


WELL ¢ 
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Milwaukee building permits in 1934 have 
doubled the total of 1933. The federal 
housing act is getting big results in this area. 


Department stores sales in October were 
up 13 per cent over September and 8 per 
cent over October a year ago, 


Factory payrolls in Milwaukee were up 
20 per cent in September over a year ago 
and 90 per cent over two years ago. 


Check transactions in November were 
up 13 per cent over November a year 
ago, and have consistently averaged gains of 
approximately $5,000,000 weekly during 1934. 


It’s time that you plus your advertising effort 
in Milwaukee—and The Journal is the only 
newspaper you need to sell this fine market. 
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Agency Solicitation as Seen 
from Agency Side 





a world-famous branded co 


presidents on 





The man who here, through the aid of Mr. Grimes, expounds his 
thoughts on agency solicitation, was a newcomer in 
ness when he resigned as vice-president of an organization making 
ity, where he was in charge of the 
advertising. Hence, his little lecture to chairmen of boards and 
the consequences of indifference to agency selection 
comes as from one having authority. His article is a welcome and 
strengthening addition to the series* Painters’ Ink has been 
running on this important subject. 


the agency busi- 








An Interview by Bernard A. Grimes with 


An Advertising Agency Executive 


As solicitation is uppermost in the minds of agency 


executives always. 


I have been over on the agency side 


of the fence for only a short time yet I have been amused with 
the observation that, much discussed as the question is, agency 
men show a strong disinclination to discuss the subject publicly. 

There probably is good reason for this policy. At any rate, I 
am too new in the agency fold to kick over the traces and what 
I have to say, likewise, will be said anonymously. I believe the 


subject needs an airing and I am 
glad to see that Printers’ INK is 
encouraging one. 

Any intelligent discussion of the 
subject must first define just what 
is meant by “solicitation.” I do 
not call it a solicitation when an 
agent goes to lunch with an ad- 
vertiser. 

There are two types of solicita- 
tion as I see them, the casual and 
the culminative. 

The first step is to be able to get 
a prospective client to listen to you 
at all. This approach, more often 
than not, has to be casual. If 
progress can be made with the first 


*“In Selecting and Paying an Adver- 
tising Agency,” by Lee H. Bristol, Print- 
ers’ INK, ember 13, 1934, page 7. 
“Agency Solicitation Errors,’’ by Ber- 
nard Grimes, Printers’ Inx, November 
1, 1934, 81. “Re Agency Solici- 
tation,” by Glim, Printers’ Inx, 
November 15, 1934, page 13. 





% 
step, the agent follows through 
with something like this. “I would 
like to get you up to our shop and 
have you meet our personnel, see 
specimens of campaigns that we 
are running for our clients just to 
give you an idea of how we oper- 
ate.” This is the active or second 
stage in solicitations and is culmi- 
native in its effect. 

In the first stage the agent can 
only expect to talk generalities. He 
can’t afford to barge in on an ad- 
vertiser with criticisms of that 
advertiser’s current activities. 

The second stage embraces every- 
thing from more detailed descrip- 
tions of agency personnel, service 
and performance, all the way to 
presentations involving costly sums. 
In spite of the quietus that exists 
around this latter phase of solici- 
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NEW YORK CITY, the fare on 
subway, elevated and street cars 
longer responds to economic lew. 
years a loss has been marked up 
every click of a turnstile. Yet a ride 
ins 5¢. . . 
cause smart political strategists found 
ithe 5¢ fare a basic idea for their pur- 
s. They made ‘‘Save the 5¢ fare!”’ 
le cry of the common people. 
ike free grain in ancient Rome, in 
York the 5¢ ride is now looked 
as an inalienable right of the citi- 
. A nickel is only a nickel when 
t for anything else, but in connec- 
with transit it is emotional dyna- 
, capable either of blasting a candi- 
into oblivion or of projecting him 
the highest office. 


OLITICIANS ride to success 
on ideas. Ideas so simple 
everyone can grasp them. 
that can be given an emo- 
al twist and thus reach the 
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hearts as well as the minds of 
the people. 

Themost successful advertisers 
use the same principle. A worthy 
product fairly priced is not 
enough. It is always vulnerable 
when faced by a worthy product 
fairly priced, plus an idea. 

This was never so true as to- 
day. Yet money is poured out 
for advertising which lacks the 
one essential—a motivating, en- 
ergizing idea. 

The ability to pass judgment 
on the merit of an advertising 
idea comes first from belief in 
ideas, second from experience in 
sifting potent ideas from weak 
ones. Both the belief and experi- 
ence of J. Walter Thompson 
Company in idea advertising are 
a matter of record. The sales 
success of this agency’s clients is 
a matter of record, also. 


J. Walter Thompson Company 
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tation, it is my impression that at 
least three-quarters of the accounts 
that have changed hands this year, 
have changed hands under circum- 
stances which embrace presenta- 
tion of more or less complete cam- 
paign ideas. 

Agency men won't like to face 
this as a fact. 

I know that when I was a client 
I did not want to be bothered with 
solicitations. We always had a 
campaign in progress and were 
busy at work on our next one. 
The people that I did see I saw 
out of courtesy. Some friend 
would say, “I wish that you would 
see so-and-so,” or I would get a 
request for an appointment from 
some responsible agency executive. 
In each instance, I frankly and sin- 
cerely replied that it would be a 
waste of the agency’s executive 
time to see me, that our existing 
agency relations were satisfactory. 

If an appointment was insisted 
upon, however, I would usually 
make one. Why? First, because 
we all like to be courteous. Sec- 
ond, every manufacturer has men 
of his own who are out selling and 
what manufacturer would feel that 
the world was giving him a break 
if jobbers or buyers would refuse 
to see his men? We are all in 
business and have to do business 
to survive and no business can 
grow unless it at least has the op- 
portunity of presenting its goods 
and services. 


Some Information Gained 
from Each Interview 


In addition, I will also be frank 
in stating that I generally learned 
something from every man I saw. 
I saw, as an advertising manager, 
and see now, as an agencv execu- 
tive, lots of publication men not 
because I intend to use their pub- 
lications. I disagree with every- 
thing that they recommend, very 
frequently, but I feel that if I have 
to spend time that otherwise would 
be wasted, I may find that what 
would appear to be a cock-eyed 
suggestion, suggests something 
worth while to me. This is pred- 
icated on the theory that a nega- 
tive thought often suggests a 
positive one. 
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There are a lot of brainy men in 
the advertising business and one 
should always be ready to benefit 
by their vision and imagination. It 
is a pretty dumb advertiser who 
cannot pick up something from his 
contacts with those who sell ser- 
vice and material. 

But generally, and now I go back 
to myself as an advertising man- 
ager, it was a matter of courtesy 
that led me to see the agency ex- 
ecutives who called with solicita- 
tions. If they criticized our adver- 
tising, I wasn’t impressed. We 
had pretty definite things to ac- 
complish which may not have 
shown on -the surface—objectives 
that could never be known by men 
outside our activities. An adver- 
tisement which would seem to have 
as its purpose putting a certain 
idea across would have back of it 
an unknown objective. 


Some Calls Have a 
Superficial Reason 


My impression as an advertiser 
was that there are too many men 
calling from publications and agen- 
cies. Sometimes I wonder if they 
do not deliberately call merely to 
make an impression and leave the 
door open for a second visit. 

But, on the agency side of the 
picture, I am convinced more 
strongly than ever that an agency 
should be ready to talk reasons 
when it calls to solicit accounts. 
The agent doesn’t have to knock 
competition. He doesn’t, necessarily, 
have to talk in terms of detailed 
plans. Right now, there are a 
number of advertisers heavily in 
want, not of better advertising, but 
of an agency which has the guts 
as well as the intelligence to point 
out and convince the advertiser that 
the only mistake he is making is 
that he is not doing enough. And 
this belief is no special plea for 
heavier billings. 

I honestly believe there are many 
cases where agencies, because they 
think that they will be misunder- 
stood, hesitate to tell an advertiser 
that what he is doing is trying to 
paint two houses on a gallon of 
paint. The result is a smear. A 
favor would be done such adver- 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Numerous tests applied to 
newspaper readership in 
New York, including the ex- 
perience of the department 
stores, emphasize The Sun's 
strength among the substan- 
tial, buying people of this 
market. With more money to 
spend and more needs to 
satisfy, The Sun audience of 
over 300,000 families consti- 
tutes the most productive part 
of the New York market for 
advertisers of good mer- 
chandise who want better 
than average results. 


The aietubin Sun 


NEW YORK 





Copeland Bill News 


Printers’ Ink Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


ENATOR ROYAL S. COPE- 

LAND will introduce a new 
pure food and drug bill early in 
the coming session of Congress. 
Work on a re-draft is proceeding, 
but without any definite indication 
thus far as to what changes will 
be made. 

In the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Chief Campbell of the food 
and drug division is at work on 
some alterations, while Senator 
Copeland himself has certain other 
changes in mind. In working out 
his changes the Senator has the as- 
sistance of Ole Salthe, who was 
chief of the food and drug division 
of the New York Health Depart- 


ment when Dr. Copeland was com- 
missioner in charge of that depart- 
ment. 

Senator Copeland is in Florida, 
planning to return to New York 
for Christmas and to arrive in 
Washington, Jan. 2. Indications 
are that the proposals of the De 
partment of Agriculture and the 
proposals of the Senator will be 
harmonized in the proposed bill and 
that it will go into the hopper as 
a measure agreed upon by the Sen- 
ator and the Department specialists 

There ‘will be a bill; whether it 
becomes a law is another matter, 
probably to be determined by how 
much time the Administration has 
for pushing measures which are 
not part of its program of absolute 
essentials. 


Bob Johnson, Relief Chief 


OBERT L. JOHN- 
SON, vice-president 
of Time, Inc., has ac- 
cepted an appointment as 
Relief Administrator for 
Pennsylvania. He will as- 
sume his new duties with 
headquarters at Harris- 
burg on December 15. 
Mr. Johnson is taking 
on this work at the re- 
quest of Governor George 
H. Earl of Pennsylvania. 
He is a Republican from 
Connecticut while Governor Earl is 
a Democrat. The two have been 


oe 


New Trial Ordered by 
Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has overruled the Seventh Circuit 
Court of Appeals in its dismissal of a 
suit brought by the Indiana Farmers 
Guide Publishing Company against a 
group of Midwest farm papers. The suit 
charged these papers with violation of 
the anti-trust law and, by using joint 
advertising rates, preventing the Jndiana 
Farmers Guide from getting its fair share 
of national advertising. The new trial 
is to consider whether the Farmers’ 
Guide company was engaged in inter- 
state commerce. 


business . friends for a 
long time and this is why 
it was that politics and 
local considerations were 
disregarded in making 
the appointment. 

Bob Johnson, as he is 
widely known, is one of 
the four original execu- 
tives of Time, which pub- 
lication is lending him to 
the Government and to 
Pennsylvania. He is tak- 
ing a year’s leave of ab- 

sence in order that he may devote 
himself to this public service. 


+ 


Frank B. Amos Joins 
Maxon Agency 

Frank B. Amos has joined Maxon 
Inc., as an account executive in the New 
York office. He was formerly with 
George Harrison Phelps, Inc., and Dor 
land, Ine. 

. - . 

Anchor Packing Account to 
Byren-Weil-Weston 

The Anchor Packing Company, Phila- 
delphia, a for industrial and auto 
motive use, appointed Byren-Weil 
Weston, Inc. ‘ ~— tl at city, to direct its 
advertising. 
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In New York City more families 
with medium to high buying power 
are reached in their homes per ad- 
vertising dollar by The New York 
Times than by any other newspaper. 


From Polk Census. 


ee 
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How Timken Advertises the 
Hidden Product 





Industrial advertisers fighting against many natural difficulties in 
the resultful merchandising of their products will find not a little 
inspiration and solid help in this authentic and factual description 
of how Timken advertises roller bearings—those important items 
which nobody sees but which have to be in the machine if it is going 
to run. Timken indeed presents something here of interest to all 
advertisers, industrial or otherwise. For Timken advertising is defi- 
nitely and positively designed to increase the sale of products made 
by the company’s customers. This, together with the general good- 
will thus created, almost automatically increases the consumption 
of Timken bearings by those customers. An old, old story; yet one 
which is ever new and of particular significance right now. So 
completely has Timken done its advertising job that it does not 
need to guess or to speculate about the resultfulness and effective- 
ness of that job. Even though the product is hidden, the advertising 
shows definite and provable results. 





By R. P. Brown 





peal” to bearings in use. They 
are part of the equipment; vital, 
but unseen. Consequently it was 


OONER or later Timken adver- 
tising affects everyone. That 





may seem to be an exaggerated 
statement, yet it remains literally 
true. You may not see an anti- 
friction bearing, you may not even 
know where it is, but the fact that 
a “Timken” bearing is there means 
something to practically everyone. 
This can be attributed directly to 
the consistent, widespread advertis- 
ing done by The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company. 

Timken Bearings are not sold 
directly to the general public. 
Every tapered roller bearing must 
be engineered into and made a part 
of the basic design of the unit in 
which it plays apart. This is just 
as true in automobiles, in airplane 
engines, heavy-duty roll stands in 
the higgest steel mills, construction 
equipment, or printing presses as 
it was in farm wagons. Further- 
more, it should be remembered that 
the company makes just the one 
type of bearings. 

There is normally no “eye ap- 


up to advertising to put across the 
Timken idea. This was not done 
over night, nor even in a single 
year. Just as the product was 
consistently improved, so was the 
advertising. Thirty-three years of 
advertising a single product has 
built up a consumer acceptance and 
prestige for the company name that 
has almost made it synonymous 
with tapered roller bearings, par- 
ticularly in the machinery and auto- 
motive fields. 

Three main classifications cover 
Timken advertising : customer sup- 
port, institutional, and direct mail. 
This effort is supplemented by 
participation in the leading national 
exhibitions in practically all fields 
where bearings play a part in the 
operation of the equipment. Funda- 
mentally, the underlying policy of 
the company’s advertising, both na- 
tional and business paper, is to help 
the manufacturers who equip their 
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1m see RAILROAD DEVELOPMENTS 






































Setting forth the company’s place 
in railroad developments 


products with the bearings to 
sell more of these products. 

Consequently the greatest part of 
Timken advertising is devoted to 
the support of company customers ; 
for if they sell their products they 
will buy more of the bearings, 
and thus both companies will pros- 
per. The institutional campaign 
continues to keep the public sold 
on the idea that “Timken Equipped” 
means quality, thus maintaining the 
prestige of the company and the 
definite name preference which in- 
sists upon Timken and refuses to 
accept a substitute. 

That this policy of helping the 
customer is effective is evidenced 
by voluntary letters which reach 
the company’s offices, by remarks 
made to the salesmen, and by con- 
sumer letters that come in asking 
who can furnish Timken-equipped 
units. For example, a nationally 
known manufacturer wrote: 

“We must compliment you upon 
the effect your advertising has had 
on the general public. In every 
case where we have called attention 
to the fact that our machines have 
Timken Bearings at every point 
where they could be applied we 
have heard nothing but favorable 
comment. In other words, we have 
never had to sell the idea of the 
Timken Bearing but merely to tell 
that it is used. I believe there is 
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a decided advantage in employing 
this type of accessory in a prod- 
uct rather than one that would 
have ito be explained and sold each 
time.” 

To cover effectively more than 
forty different industries and help 
the leading manufacturers selling 
equipment to them make sales 
necessitates the use of both vertical 
and horizontal publications. In 
addition to the broad, over-lying 
coverage that national publications 
give in the heavy industries, the 
company’s advertising in the trade, 
business, and technical publications 
now reaches the following fields: 

Automotive, which includes pas- 
senger cars, trucks, and buses as 
well as tractors; airplanes, the 
machine tool industry in the broad- 
est sense, covering both light and 
heavy-duty equipment of all types 
including precision units; all types 
of farm equipment, from thrashers 
to windmills; gas and Diesel en- 
gines for all types of use; oil 
drilling and pumping equipment 
such as swivels, pumps, blocks, 
etc.; clayworking and _ ceramic 
machinery ; conveyors for all uses; 
logging engines and blocks; the 
construction industry with all its 
moving equipment such as road- 
building machinery of all types, 
concrete mixers, power shovels, 
hoists, cableways, etc.; the mining 
industry, where cars, hoists, etc. 
are essential; power plants and 
transmission equipment; printing 
equipment; steam, gas and Diesel 
locomotives, with rolling stock of 
all types; gear reduction units of 
all sizes; paper, rubber, glass, tex- 
tile, ice, laundry, glass making, 
pulverizing, and many other types 
of specialized machine equipment. 
In fact, wherever wheels and shafts 
turn, Timken Bearings are adver- 
tised. 

One of the publications reaching 
the oil industry made the following 
pertinent editorial comment about 
a year ago on the effectiveness of 
this advertising, under the cap- 
tion “It Does Pay to Advertise” : 

“A certain large oil company, 
which recently placed an order for 
a large number of gas engines to 
be used in pumping East Texas 
wells, found delivery delayed be- 
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cause a well-known bearing com- 
pany, whose product (which has 
been advertised to the oil industry) 
was specified as part of standard 
equipment, was snowed under with 
orders. 

“The bearings of another com- 
pany (which has not advertised to 
the oil industry) were suggested 
by the engine manufacturer, but the 
oil company demurred because ‘we 
have never heard of that com- 
pany. 

Timken advertising has been de- 
signed for its cumulative effect. 
Different themes have been used 
at various times, but from the be- 
ginning it has been constantly aimed 
toward getting results for users 
of the bearings that it makes, This 
has been recognized by other man- 
ufacturers, and they in turn have 
been sold on the value of keying 
their advertising into the Timken 
story, thus increasing the effective- 
ness of both. One manufacturer 
said in this connection when he 


tied his advertising in: “We cer- 
tainly realize the tremendous pres- 
tige Timken is building up with its 
national advertising, and we realize 


that you have no competition in 
putting over the word ‘Timken.’ 
We agree that undoubtedly this is 
a good phrase (Timken Bearing 
Equipped) to use in our adver- 
tising.” 

However, at no time has the 
company entered into any agree- 
ments as to a definite advertising 
schedule featuring certain equipped 
products, nor has the company 
shared the cost of space or art- 
work with customers. Each ad- 
vertisement stands on its own mer- 
its. If a unit equipped with t':ese 
bearings holds sufficient interest to 
its field, it may be featured in an 
advertisement in that field. If a 
line of equipment is designed to 
use these bearings, attention may 
be directed toward that line in the 
trade papers covering the field or 
industry where the equipment is 
used 

This is not restricted to any one 
type of equipment, but is balanced 
to see that the phrase “Timken 
Bearing Equipped” does not lose 
effectiveness, and is maintained as 
an important sales argument. Only 
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recently a manufacturer selling to 
the farm market wrote: “The out- 
look for our business this year is 
good, but Timken-equipped adver- 
tisements for competitors have 
taken some of our good dealers. 
With similar co-operation we may 
win them back.” This manufactur- 
er’s complete line was re-designed 
to include these bearings, and 
his product was listed as another 
unit for advertising consideration 
by this company. 

All of the company’s advertising 
is actively merchandised. The sales- 
men are all supplied with advance 
proofs of all material, and when 
a special campaign is being de- 
veloped, special material outlining 
the company policy is prepared so 
that the field work will be effec- 
tively co-ordinated with the adver- 
tising campaign. On _ occasion 
a supply of reprints of advertise- 
ments featuring customer’s equip- 
ment is furnished to the manufac- 
turer whose product is mentioned. 
The men in the field and their 
customers appreciate this co-opera- 
tion, and many favorable comments 
have been received. 

Back of this merchandising plan 
is the thought that nothing replaces 
the personal element. The sales 
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A message addressed to the con- 
struction field 
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force is given an appreciation of 
the advertising support behind them 
when they see the proofs, for when 
a man is out on the road he has 
little time to check over trade 
papers to see what support he is 
getting. This is particularly true 
in the case of this advertising, 
where sometimes a hundred differ- 
ent publications are used, with in- 
dividual copy in each. Again, well 
printed proofs give the salesmen 
something new to talk about, and 
their customers like to see what 
is going on in other fields. Thus 
this policy serves to focus atten- 
tion on the advertising as it 
appears in the customers’ fields, 
and at the same time to keep the 
morale of the field force at a high 
point. With some manufacturers, 
apparently there is nothing like a 
sheaf of attractive and impressive 
advertising proofs to verify their 
judgment that when they adopted 
Timken Bearings they got a good 
seat on the band wagon. 


Finds Preferred Positions 
Effective 
To develop a preferred product, 


preferred positions in all types of 
publications are effective, and the 
company makes the use of pre- 
ferred positions an integral part of 
its advertising program. Prospects 
and customers alike grow to expect 


seeing the copy, which is always 
different, in the same _ space, 
regularly and continuously. Steady 
growth demands consistent adver- 
tising, and this fundamental rule 
is one that has always been 
observed. 

Timken advertising is not limited 
to publication space alone, but is 
supplemented by specialized direct 
mail and sales letters. Old cus- 
tomers are just as important as 
new accounts, and contact is con- 
stantly maintained. Customers are 
encouraged to send in photographs 
of their equipped machines in 
action, with data as to what they 
are doing, savings secured, and 
production records. This material 
forms a background for publica- 
tion activities such as advertising, 
sales letters, news, and field men’s 
data books. 

Special mailing pieces, si 
are prepared to meet speci 


Ss, etc., 
c needs. 
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They must depend for effect upon 
merit rather than trick folds, in 
tricate cutouts, etc. However, thx 
company does not hesitate to us« 
a “change of pace” when the ef- 
fectiveness of a mailing piece or 
dealer sign can be improved by 
deviating from a standard. When 
a point may be dramatized, ad- 
vantage is taken of man’s inherent 
curiosity, and the effectiveness of 
the mailing piece increased by 
changing its shape, giving it a win- 
dow, or tying it in to the dynamic 
idea in some dramatic and forceful 
way. 

Customers are encouraged to use 
the fact that their machines are 
“Timken Bearing Equipped” in 
their direct mail, and many hav 
done so very effectively, some of 
them to the extent of issuing 
brochures on the subject. 

The tremendous consumer .accep- 
tance enjoyed could not have 
been built up by advertising 
alone if the product had not had 
fundamental merit. Even though 
the company had never decided to 
educate users as to the advantages 
of its product, there is no doubt 
that eventually machinery manu- 
facturers would have appreciated 
the value of using tapered roller 
bearings and a certain amount of 
acceptance would have developed 
automatically. 

However, the aggressive, wide- 
spread, and consistent advertising 
policy adopted by the company has 
made this acceptance practically 
universal. Industry has been made 
“Timken conscious.” This applies 
with equal force to the manufac- 
turer who sells machinery equipped 
with these bearings and to the man 
who buys it. 

Advertising has made it possible 
for a manufacturer’s salesman to 
say “It has Timken Bearings at all 
vital points,” and his prospect im- 
mediately visualizes and appreciates 
the advantages and economies thus 
offered because he has already been 
made familiar with them through 
the company’s advertising. The 
name “Timken,” and the fact that 
it has always been associated with 
quality products, enhances the 
value of machinery so equipped, 
and as one manufacturer put it, 
“the average customer thinks you 
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Exclusive Offering: 


20027000 
CUSTOMERS 





...customers who make up the 49,974 
News-reading families in Indianapolis and 
Marion County that receive and read regularly 
only this one daily Indianapolis newspaper. 


Here is a vast plus-market ... as large in num- 
bers and as strong in buying power as Indiana's 
second and third largest cities combined. It is 
compact, able-to-buy—and extremely respon- 
sive to well-planned advertising in its preferred 
newspaper—The Indianapolis News. 
Lage ge Rr ar 


the homes) and adjusted for the A. B. C. city circulation 
territory (Indianapolis and Marion County). 





* SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


b New York Chiceso 
Den A. Caroll, 110 E. 42nd Se JE. Lutz, 180N. Michigan Ave 


THE 145,026 AVERAGE CIRCULATION OF THE NEWS DURING 
THE FIRST TEN MONTHS OF THIS YEAR IS THE LARGEST CIRCU- 
LATION EVER ATTAINEO BY A DAILY NEWSPAPER IN INDIANA 
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are absolutely out of date unless 
you have these bearings.” 

The advertising done by this 
company furnishes an example of 
how modern business is appreciat- 
ing the fact that industrial success 
depends not only upon the excel- 
lence of its product, but also upon 
the quality of the service which the 
product and the company can ren- 
der to the customer. 

Timken advertising actively sup- 
ports the sale of machinery 
equipped with the product. It cre- 
ates and maintains the “Tim- 
ken-Equipped” sales point for 
customers. It educates machin- 
ery users to make sure that 
they are getting the economies of 
Timken Bearings when they buy 
new equipment. It does its part in 
showing industrial buyers that they 
will profit by replacing old equip- 
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Lorimer Elected Chairman 
Curtis Board 


George Horace Lorimer has resigned as 
president of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany and has been elected chairman of 
the board, a position vacant since the 
death of Cyrus H. K. Curtis. Mr. 
Lorimer continues as head of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Walter D. Fuller, who has been first 
vice-president and secretary, has been 
elected to succeed Mr. Lorimer as pres- 
ident. 

In a statement referring to the changes, 
Mr. Lorimer said that these were made 
in advocacy of his policy of placing an 
increasing measure of responsibility on 
the younger men in the Curtis organiza- 
tion. As chairman of the board and 
head of the executive committee, he ex- 
plained, “I shall continue to keep in 
close touch with our business affairs and 
policies. At the same time these changes 
will relieve me of much detail inseparable 
from the presidency of the company.” 


Riddle Appoints Thomas 
New York Manager 

Harry Thomas has_ been appointed 
manager of the New York office of the 
James M. Riddle Company, publishers’ 
representative. He has been with the 
organization about ten years, more re- 
cently covering Detroit and Cleveland 
with headquarters in Chicago. 


Joins Advertisers Sign 
S. H. Cheseldine has joined the sales 
organization of the Advertisers Sign 


Display Company, New York. 
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ment with modern, up-to-date 
machinery, It heralds the prog- 
ress of all lines of industrial ac- 
tivity, and it consistently main- 
tains the prestige of the name in 
order that its customers may get 
the maximum value out of equip- 
ping their products with these 
bearings. 

By accomplishing all of these 
things, Timken advertising has 
vastly increased the sale of the 
products made by the company’s 
customers. That in turn has stead- 
ily increased the consumption of 
the bearings by those customers 
and facilitated the opening of new 
accounts, which in turn are stim- 
ulated. There is no doubt in the 
minds of the executives of the 
company that advertising is effec- 
tive. Definite results can be seen 
from its continued use. 


— 


Advertising Managers Organize 
Own Group in Chicago 


The Advertising Managers’ Club of 
Chicago was launched last week at a 
meeting of thirty-five advertising man- 
agers of Chicago firms. Membership 
will be limited to advertising managers 
and other executives concerned with the 
advertising of their companies. 

Elon G. Borton, La Salle Extension 
University, was elected temporary pres- 
ident. Other officers are: vice-president, 
Chester L. Price, City National Bank & 
Trust Company and Edward A. Gross. 
feld, Alfred Decker & Cohn; treasurer, 
H. D. Payne, Chicago Molded Products 
Corporation; secretary, Mrs. Dorothea 
Anderson. 

Proposed activities of the club include 
clinics on advertising problems and 
speaker meetings. Affiliation with the 
Chicago Federated Advertising Club is 
planned. 

ia * s 


Scholl and Glover Accounts 
to Donahue & Coe 


The Scholl Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, and the H. Clay Glover Com 
pany, New York, have placed their ad 
vertising accounts with Donahue & Co 
Inc., ew York agency. The Scholl 
company, making foot comfort remedies 
plans to use newspapers, magazines and 
radio. For the Glover account, news 
papers, magazines, farm papers ani 
business papers will be used. 

. . . 


With Marschalk & Pratt 


Dave Elman, formerly of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, is now in charge 
of radio activities of Marschalk & Pratt. 
Inc., New York agency. 
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, It's Bright 
In Los Angeles 


Linage and sales perking up lustily in the 
4th market—and mostly because the Los 
Angeles Times, the early bird among news- 
papers, printed over ten million lines of 
pulse-stirring advertising during the first ten 
months of 1934. Topping the second morn- 
ing paper by a million and a half lines, The 
Times scores— 


NATIONAL 
RETAIL 

AUTOMOTIVE 
FINANCIAL 
CLASSIFIED 


For boots and bonds, foods and fripperies, 
ears and clothes, nothing takes’the place of 
the Los Angeles Times’ 96% home-delivered 
circulation—a family coverage that reaches 
the earners and spenders of the community. 


Figures from Media Records 
excluding The American Weekly 


Los Angeles Times 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Company, Representatives: 

285 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 360 N. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago, Ill.; 10-169 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 
210 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco. 











: mor’ Buying Power to you ATIONA 
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There’s not a Yes-Man nor a Yes- 
Mam in the Morton family. They 
know what they want, and want what 
they know. And what they want is 
familiar, branded merchandise. 
Strangers are never welcome at the 
Mortons’. 


The Mortons are typical of hundreds 
of thousands of AMERICAN families 
who -.read the Chicago American 
nightly. These bright, modern peo- 
ple have been educated by powerful 


advertising to buy only trade-marked 
products, always to avoid substitutes. 
As they buy at least half of every- 
thing sold in Chicago, no manufac- 
turer can afford to neglect making 
their acquaintance. Make no mistake 
about this cold business fact: The 
manufacturer who ignores the Mor- 
tons and their kind of aggressive 
AMERICAN families, ignores the 
more active half of the second largest 
market in America. 


The American gives you the largest 
evening circulation in Chicago. It 
gives you more home circulation, 
more young, active circulation, more 
growing families. It gives you more 
business. A word to the wise is— 
Advertise. 
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The influence of The 
Courier-Journal and The 
Louisville Times is felt 
throughout this entire 
Market, Kentuckiana, 
which includes practically 
all of Kentucky and a 
large portion of Southern 
Indiana. 


(Left) Pioneer Memoria! 
Monument, Harrodsburg, 
Ky. (Below) Pioneer Cen- 
otaph, Harrodsburg, Ky. 





PIONEERS- - 
of Yesterday and Today 


| was the spirit of the pioneer that 
enabled the people of Kentuckiana to 
combat and overcome the ravages of de- 
pression and establish a stable, prosper- 
ous community in the midst of chaotic 
conditions. 


National attention has been drawn to 
this market by its remarkable recovery 
and alert merchandisers have been quick 
to exploit the sales possibilities of this 
territory which is so effectively reached 
and sold through a single, low-cost 
medium— 


The Conrier-Zonrual. 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES. 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc.—Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Members Midwest Gravure Group 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
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How Products Serve 


Romance of Business, Broadcast by This Club, Helps Sell 
Community on Advertising 


Erie ADVERTISING CLUB 


Erte, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

This letter is prompted by a 
statement appearing in Arthur 
H. Little’s splendid article—“What 
Right to Profits?” in your Novem- 
ber 22 issue. Mr. Little wrote: 

“Perhaps because they seem too 
commonplace, no one is telling in 
terms of today’s service to the peo- 
ple, the stories of clothing or of 
food, yet these are things without 
which . . . our lives would not be 
nearly so well worth living.” 

Realization of this fact, plus 
knowledge that advertising had 
helped make many one-time luxuries 
a common part of daily lives, 
prompted the Erie Advertising Club 
to sponsor a series of somewhat 
unusual radio broadcasts. These are 
presented for fifteen minutes each 
Sunday afternoon over WLBW, 
the local Columbia outlet. The 
general subject is “The History 
and Romance of Business.” 

Each broadcast is personally di- 
rected by a club member—an op- 
tometrist whose dearest hobby is the 
teaching of public speaking. Under 
his guidance, members of the club 
prepare discussions of little-known 
facts of human interest about their 
own industries or trade. The 
listener is carried back to the very 
beginning of the product or ser- 
vice. Skilfully worded questions— 
the type any inquiring mind might 
ask at the particular moment—give 
an easy transition from highlight 
to highlight in the development to 
present-day standards. Woven in 
near the end of each script is a 
restrained tribute to the part ad- 
vertising has played in making the 
now commonplace commodity or 
service so generously contributed to 
our greater comfort as human be- 
ings 

A jeweler has told the romantic 
background of the watch, and paid 
tribute to the way in which adver- 
tising fostered the mass production 
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which has placed a personal time- 
piece within the reach of all. A 
manufacturer of plumbing supplies 
has discussed the history of the 
bath; a manufacturer of wringer 
rolls has romanticized the laundry ; 
a photographer has brought out the 
antecedents of the snapshot so casu- 
ally taken today; a manufacturer 
of cooking utensils has contrasted 
today’s easy methods of cookery 
with those of bygone generations, 
and with each of these stories, a 
few words in recognition of ad- 
vertising as one of the factors 
which helped make each story come 
true. 

Before the series is ended, it is 
hoped to cover almost every com- 
monplace thing which adds to hu- 
man comfort or well-living. There 
is even tentatively scheduled for 
later presentation the tale of a 
shirt and the romance of a can of 
beans—which gets very close to 
Mr. Little’s thesis. 


Programs Are Drawing 
Interested Audiences 


The steady growth of the listen- 
ing audience proves that men and 
women are interested in this type 
of program. Each speaker has had 
plenty of evidence of this in the 
form of comments received from 
people he meets during the week 
following his broadcast. Contact 
men for the radio station tell of 
many unsolicited words of approval 
picked up from unexpected sources 
as they make their rounds each 
week, 

Less than two months old as this 
is written, the program has proved 
a “natural” in four ways: 

1. It has given the radio station 
a good sustaining program at no 
cost—a program which is building 
its own audience through word-of- 
mouth publicity. 

2. It has done—and is doing—an 
indirect selling job for the business 
of each man who presents its story 
on the air. 

3. It has added to prestige of 
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the Erie Advertising Club as a 
vital force in the community. 

4. It has already “sold” adver- 
tising as an asset to the community 
better than all the “canned” talks 
on advertising per se which have 
been presented over the air and in 
the pages of newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

The final point is, perhaps, the 
most important. Too many mis- 
guided forces are now endeavor- 
ing to discredit advertising. They 
are hampering recovery by decry- 
ing one of the most potentially 
powerful tools of business. Our 
efforts as professional advertising 
men and women have too often 
been over the heads of those whom 
we would convince. We have tried 
too hard to sell the mechanics 
rather than the results of adver- 
tising—that is, the results as trans- 
lated into terms of comforts and 
conveniences which touch us all— 
in our homes, in our places of em- 
ployment and in our recreations. 


. 


Benton & Bowles Appointments 


Fred Bell, head of the trade, industrial 
and professional department of Benton 
& Bowles, Inc., New York agency, has 
been appointed assistant to James 
Adams, general manager of the agency. 
Chester McCracken is Mr. Bell’s suc- 
cessor. 

George Allen has joined Benton & 
Bowles to direct one of its radio pro- 
grams and J. A. L. Kamps has joined 
the mgr A as copy writer. 

Mr. Allen formerly was head of radio 
roduction in the Chicago office of the 
i Walter Thompson Company. _ Mr. 
<amps was formerly with the Geyer- 
Cornell Company as an account execu- 
tive. 

” . - 


Advertise Candy Co-operatively 


Candy wholesalers in Dayton, Ohio, 
are preparing for a co-operative news- 
per advertising campaign in that city. 
opy will appear after the first of the 
year and will run twice a week ever 
other week during a two-month period. 
Each insertion of copy will feature a 
certain brand of candy bar. During the 
week no advertising is used, whole- 
salers’ salesmen will promote the particu- 
lar brand advertised the week previously. 
* e e 


“Grit” Names M. G. Odell 


M. G. Odell has joined the national 
advertising department of the Grit Pub- 
lishing Company, Williamsport, Pa. He 
was with the advertising department of 
the Conse, 3 oe for — 
years, including five years as manager o 
the St. Louis office. 
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As experts on mass psychology, 
we tell our clients or our employers 
that the sales message must be told 
in the language of those to whom 
we would sell. Yet when we at- 
tempt to do a selling job for our- 
selves, we hesitate to take our own 
medicine. We use glib phrases— 
some of which we can’t quite un- 
derstand ourselves—and engage in 
what the mountain men of Andy 
Burnett’s day called “foofaraw.” 
While Mr. and Mrs. Consumer 
just don’t give a tinker’s dam for 
advertising as advertising. Viewed 
in such light it cannot help seem- 
ing something which adds to the 
cost of the article advertised. 

A different approach has been 
utilized in the radio broadcasts 
sponsored by the Erie Advertising 
Club. We feel it is proving an 
easier entree into the good graces 
of the consumers of this district. 


Don ALLSHOUSE, 
President. 


+ 


Campaign for New Studebakers 


Studebaker’s new 1935 models, which 
make their bow early this month, are to 
be backed by a comprehensive introduc- 
tory campaign, vpening with a double- 
page four color magazine spread. 

ntil Christmas, the campaign will 
follow with ‘“‘station-break” and _one- 
minute radio announcements over eighty- 
eight radio stations. In addition there 
will follow a newspaper smash in more 
than 800 American dailies and weeklies 
on December 10. 

Advertisements for these publications 
will run from full pages down to 600 
lines. The general theme of the new 
campaign will be built around the new 
“Miracle-Ride” Studebaker Champions. 

eee 


Rochester Club Celebrates 


Seventeen past presidents of the Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Ad Club and several hun- 
dred members celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of that 
organization at a dinner held last week. 
Herbert W. Bramley and Ernest A. 
Paviour, past-presidents, introduced one 
another and other speakers. Guy 
Ellis, the club’s first president, tele 
graphed his congratulations from Florida. 

. - a 


On Coast for Verree & Conklin 

W. S. Kemp has been ee 
ager of the Pacific Coast office of Verree 
& Conklin, Inc., publishers’ representa- 
tive. D. j. Hinman succeeds Mr. Kemp 
at the New York office. Mr. Hinman, 
who recently conducted his own business, 
was formerly with the C. C. Green 
Advertising Agency. 
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Sales Training Today 


Courses Have Been Simplified and Now Cost Less to Operate, 
with Efficiency Maintained 


By Robert W. Palmer 


EPRESSION days took their 

toll, unfortunately, in directions 
where savings counted for much but 
where they could be ill-afforded. 
“Normality” was a misnomer, of 
course; on the other hand, in the 
years succeeding, the danger has 
been that the pendulum. would 
swing too far in the other direc- 
tion. 

To get down to cases, there is 
the matter of the training of sales- 
men. In boom times, many com- 
panies inaugurated elaborate sys- 
tems which would probably have 
fallen to pieces of their own weight 
even though sales were maintained 
and increased. There was too much 
system; too much elaboration; too 
much confusion and overlapping of 
ideas; beyond all else, of course, 
there was too much expense in- 
volved. 

Basically, most of the plans that 
were in practice in the better or- 
dered companies, both large and 
small, ten years ago or even less 
were sound. Printers’ INK in 
those days carried many articles 
on the training courses of leaders 
in business and upon investigation 
today it is found that in their es- 
sence the plans are still in force in 
many instances. The same investi- 
gation. however, reveals that other 
companies have made changes— 
which is not strange—or have even 
abandoned all training efforts. 
Among the changes noted are 
typically the following: methods 
have been simplified, have been 
consolidated, have been curtailed, 
have heen abandoned with plans 
for revival now in the offing, have 
been held in abeyance although not 
abandoned. In several instances we 
find that a concentrated course of 
training has been given up in favor 
of continuous service training. 

One company, which states that 
it has by no means abandoned its 
idea of training, was obliged to 
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drop it temporarily because no new 
men were being added to its sales 
staff. 

Through an evolutionary develop- 
ment it may come about that expe- 
rience with a training course may 
become sufficiently extensive to war- 
rant a company in adopting other 
methods. For example, no one would 
believe for a moment that such a 
concern as General Foods would 
send its men out without training 
of any sort. This is correct, for 
Carl Whiteman, vice-president, 
General Foods Sales Company, Inc., 
says: 

“We are always training our men 
in one way or another, but not 
necessarily by sales courses.” 

Summarizing the present General 
Foods policy, Mr. Whiteman says, 
“We have not abandoned our sales 
training course, but we have com- 
pleted it.” 


Studebaker Keeps Simplifying 
Its Training 


David R. Osborne, training di- 
rector, The Studebaker Sales Cor- 
poration of America, tells of the 
state of mind which his company 
has toward training as a result of 
activities that have continued with- 
out let up since they were begun 
in 1925. “Of course,” says Mr. 
Osborne, “we have made modifica- 
tions from time to time. These 
have chiefly been in the direction 
of simplification.” 

The earlier sales training courses 
of Studebaker consisted of a num- 
ber of units which, as a whole, 
were practical and helpful to those 
salesmen who actually put to work 
the ideas there developed. How- 
ever, a much larger number of 
salesmen will apply suggestions 
made to them in simpler form. 
Results depend on grading-up the 
average, rather than making stars 
out of a few, and consequently the 
text for training has been distilled 
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from year to year. At present the 
discussion of technique is con- 
fined to the fundamentals and is 
built into the manual in such a way 
as to require a minimum of thought 
and study and to make their ap- 
plication as painless and as auto- 
matic as possible. 

Incidentally, the broad subject of 
sales manuals is a topic of itself. 
It is hoped that they may be treated 
in another article, particularly as 
they fit into the general topic of 
training of salesmen. 


Helping Sales Managers 
to Do the Job 


As a result of changes that have 
evolved, Studebaker now devotes 
its main training work to assisting 
sales managers to train their sales- 
men, rather than taking over too 
much of the responsibility. The 
assumption of too great responsi- 
bility, according to Mr. Osborne, 
undermines the prestige of the local 
sales manager. Specifically, en- 
rolling salesmen in sales courses, it 
has been found, made them feel 
they were reporting to the factory 
rather than to those in immediate 
control of them. Sales managers 
are now given suggestions from 
time to time for definite assign- 
ments, covering the application and 
practice of the fundamentals of 
automobile selling. 

“The method here,” says Mr. 
Osborne, “is usually very simple 
and consists of a procedure that 
goes about as follows: at his 
weekly meeting the sales manager 
discusses thoroughly one of nine 
fundamentals to which we feel 
salesmen and sales managers should 
give special thought. He selects 
the names of two or three pros- 
pects each morning from the sales- 
men’s reports of the day before 
and asks the salesmen to report in 
a few words just how they applied 
the particular suggestion under 
consideration. This is kept up 
morning after morning—calling on 
first one salesman and then an- 
other—until the sales manager feels 
that the men at least know what 
it is all about and that they are 
making on honest effort either to do 
- the things ‘suggested, or to suggest 
something -better. 

“Of course, the value of this, as 
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of any other training program 
where the manufacturer must work 
through independent dealers, de- 
pends entirely on the extent to 
which the local dealer and his sales 
manager take an interest in the 
subject. As every national sales 
manager knows, this is a job that 
requires daily attention and never- 
ending patience.” 

Specifically, Studebaker has a 
small house magazine for sales 
managers, called the “Sales Pilot,” 
and another for salesmen called 
“The Studebaker News.” Timely 
selling suggestions are contained in 
each of these and they are both 
supplemented by dealer letters—of 
a general nature and to individuals; 
and by the daily work of regional 
and district managers, in addition 
to that of the hcme-office staff. 

The Studebaker dealers who are 
responsible for probably 75 per 
cent of the company’s volume now 
give wholehearted co-operation in 
applying the training program sug- 
gested and in passing along reports 
of methods which they have found 
successful. 


Armour’s Training Remains 
Unchanged 


Armour & Company are repre- 
sentative of the concerns that have 
given most careful study to the 
subject of sales training. D. A. 
Merriman, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of sales, is responsib!e 
for the statement that “no change 
in plans with respect to training of 
our salesmen has been made.” 

As long ago as in April, 1927, an 
article in Printers’ INK MoNnTHLY 
discussed Armour’s idea of the five 
fundamental steps to be followed in 
teaching the salesman his job. It 
was then stated, “We must build 
our training courses around the 
specific selling practices which 
bring success and then develop 
methods of training, on the job, 
which will make these practices 
the basis of every  salesman’s 
operation.” 

In the attainment of this goal, 
Armour’s five fundamental steps 
are: 

First, plan the field instruction 
around the analysis of duties and 
difficulties. The instructor must 
understand just how each part of 
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TYPICALLY 


NEW ENGLAND 


WORCESTER is an ideal proving ground for New England 
because it is neither a white-collar market nor a mill 
workers’ market—neither a market of intellectuals nor 
a market of mechanics—but a composite of all the 
merchandising factors important in New England. 








The Worcester market is typically New England. Within an average 18-mile radius 
of Worcester live 433,000 of New England’s eight million people. Here is a city of 
195,000—second largest in Massachusetts—typical of the great industrial and cultural 
centers of New England. Here are dozens of small manufacturing communities 
equally typical of New England. Here are many hundreds of modern farm homes 
that are also typical. Here are skilled craftsmen—progressive farmers—manufac- 
turers—professors—executives—college students—in a typically balanced cross-section 
of New England. 

No one industry contributes so much as six per cent to Worcester county's total 
manufactures. Worcester makes shirts for the President and abrasives for foreign 
cities with unpronounceable names. Worcester sells wire, rugs, and insurance. 
Worcester has modern colleges and modern farms. Worcester boasts one of the 
world’s most famous Music Festivals and the only continuous blooming mill on 
earth. Because the Worcester Market is made up of typical New Englanders of 
every class and occupation it is a logical proving ground for advertisers planning to 
sell the New England states. 


The Worcester Market is exceptionally suitable for a test campaign 
because it can be covered in its entirety with ONE medium—the 
Telegram-Gazette. Of all homes in the city of Worcester and 
throughout the average 18-mile radius which everyday take a 
Worcester daily paper, the Telegram-Gazette covers MORE THAN 
85% SIX DAYS EVERY WEEK. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
GEORGE F. BOOTH, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 





New, yet 


ell Known 


his Week is new. For readers, it provides first-class 
week-end reading; for advertisers, it is a new approach 
to their greatest market. 

But the remarkable thing about This Week is not its new- 
ness. The 21 papers which sponsor it are well known. The 
oldest has reached the century mark; the youngest was pub- 
lishing when the first Roosevelt was President. 

Editorially, This Week is a logical development of a sound 
publishing idea. Sunday magazines proved their worth long 
ago when Sunday circulations first passed daily distribution. 

This Week, published for 21 great newspapers, has what 
no single newspaper could profitably offer; and the com- 
bination of first-run fiction, live articles, fine illustration and 
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ATLANTA JOURNAL CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
BALTIMORE SUN CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 
BIRMINGHAM NEWS CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 
BOSTON HERALD DALLAS NEWS 

BUFFALO TIMES DETROIT NEWS 
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color, is well tested as the best means of meeting the read- 
ing needs of the millions. 

Every mass merchandiser recognizes the sales importance 
of the states east of the Rockies—“‘America’s ‘A’ Market” — 
where 88% of the retail sales are made and 90% of all 
wholesale business is done. And where This Week’s four 
million circulation is concentrated. 

Every factor in This Week’s publishing program has been 
tried and tested—even the responsiveness of its readers. 
Last year, advertisers spent some $75,000,000 in the 21 
sponsoring mewspapers to reach the same four million 
families who will read This Week. 

What publication ever started with more experience be- 
hind it, with such tangible endorsement from advertisers? 


UNITED NEWSPAPERS .Wagazine Corporation 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK,N.Y. 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
GENERAL MOTORS BLDG., DETROIT, MICH. 





| Highlights of This Weeks: Over 4,000,000 circulation 
in “America’s ‘A’ Market”... concentrated in 21 major 
distribution centers . . . a live, colorful weekly magazine 
distributed with Sunday editions (Saturday edition in 
Chicago) ... fine quality colorgravure printing at reasonable 
advertising cost... First Issue: February 24, 1935 
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the job is done, and must arrange 
the various parts in the order in 
which they can best be assimilated 
by the salesman. 

Second, demonstrate precisely 
how each element of the job is 
done. 

Third, have the beginner try to 
yo what he has seen the instructor 
oO. 

Fourth, correct his mistakes and 
re-demonstrate the things which he 
finds difficult. 

Fifth, follow up his training at 
regular intervals to discover weak- 
nesses and correct them. 

In the operation of training 
courses, it is safe to say that most 
companies may very well build 
upon the platform offered by these 
five points. The details, of course, 
would have to be varied to meet 
specific conditions. 

A course that was remarkable 
for its thoroughness and its un- 
usual appreciation of the factors 
which are most important in train- 
ing the salesmen was that which 
was developed by the sales training 
department of the American Ra- 
diator Company. That department 
was established in March, 1924, and 
an article telling all about the 
course ‘in detail appeared in the 
July, 1926, issue of Printers’ INK 
MonTHLy. It will be found worth 
re- -reading by anyone interested in 
the training of salesmen, if for no 
other reason than to compare pres- 
ent-day practices at American Ra- 
diator. These present practices 
are summarized by J. P. Taylor, 
of the Eastern sales manager’s 
office. 

“With us as with most other 
companies,” says Mr. Taylor, 
“sales training activities have been 
greatly curtailed during the last 
three or four years. However, we 
are still doing a limited amount 
and at the present time have a 
class of fifteen young men, the 
majority of whom have graduated 
from college this year, training for 
sales positions. 

“We do not have any printed 
manuals or printed text-books or 
outline of our sales training ac- 
tivities. The sales training course 
usually takes. from six to eight 
months, and is ) Cvided into three 
parts. 
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“The first period is spent at our 
branches where the students worl 
under the supervision of the branch” 
manager, doing everything that) 
there is to be done from pushing” 
a truck in the warehouse to covers) 
ing a regular salesman’s territory 
as best they can while the salesman” 
is on vacation. They get expericnte: 
in the office handling telephone™ 
calls, orders, credits, claims, ee) 
They work in the field followia J 
advertising inquiries, measuri 
jobs, making heating layouts, calle 
ing on contractors, plumbers, archi- 
tects, engineers, etc. 

“The purpose of this part of the 
training course is to give the young 
men a background of our come) 
pany, a knowledge of its products” 
—how they are sold and installed— 
and some idea of how the businesg9 
organization operates. 


Training at the Research 
Laboratory 


“The second part takes place 
our research laboratory, where thé 
students receive under the direction 
of competent authorities and sciete 
tists information about boiler and 
radiator designs, testing, efficiency, 
trouble jobs, installation proble 
and all such things which together 
might make up the theoretical sidé 
of our business. This part of the 
training is composed of lectures; 
classroom work, and actual work 
in the laboratory. 

“The third and last part of this 
course is conducted here in our 
building where, under the directic 
of an experienced instructor and 
salesman, the young men study ad- 
vertising, sales promotion, price 
credits, etc.” 

The sales training course of the 
Holland Furnace Company hi 
been temporarily abandoned fe 
the last eighteen months due to th 
re-organization of its sales depart 
ment. Plans are now under v 
for resumption of training cou 
for next year. Distinguished f 
the American Radiator co 
which lasts from five to ei 
months, Holland’s will be 
ducted during a period of six da 
However, only men who have be 
with the organization six mot 
or longer are eligible. Part of 
time during this intensive course 











MIGHTIER THAN THE Lexicon. 


So far as we know, nobody 
ever yet found adequate words to describe the smell of 
bling coffee and frying bacon—or the taste of a melon 

the warm, wandering fragrance of spring lamb just 
oftheoven . . . . . Somehowthere’s a great un- 
iged gap between the printed word and the senses of 
eand smell . . . . . But not so with pictures. A 
icture will create an appetite, whet it to the point 

tre it becomes unendurable, and finally drive its victim 
tore to buy . . . . It’s a simple fact that pictures 


sell where words can’t. 
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training will be devoted to engi- 
neering and layout work and the 
balance of the ‘time to sales 
aining. 
We do not feel,” says Paul W. 
Bruns, sales manager, “that it pays 
to make the investment in new men. 
Most of our men start as juniors 
working under one of our senior 
salesmen or a branch manager. 
“My experience has been that 
too many programs are too elabo- 
rate and costly, because after all 
they must be practical and taught 
in such a manner under conditions 
that men find interesting.” 


Walworth Takes Back Its 
Former Salesmen 


While the training course of the 
Walworth Company, Inc., has not 
been abandoned, there has been no 
occasion to use it for several years. 
inasmuch as no additional men 
have been taken on the sales staff. 
Since the turning of the tide in 
1933, the company has increased 
its selling force from its low point 
by taking back into the organiza- 
tion some of the men it had pre- 
viously been forced to drop. These 
men as well as those who have 
continued in service without inter- 
ruption are well trained—therefore 
there has been no need of a train- 
ing course of any sort. _ 

Howard Coonley, president of 
Walworth, says: “There are un- 
doubtedly modifications of our 
course which we shall put into 
effect when conditions warrant. 

The completed picture of the 
Walworth system of training, as it 
was last in effect, may be found in 
the August 26, 1926, issue of 
Printers’ INK. . 

Perhaps the most comprehensive 
description of the training of sales- 
men of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society appeared in PRrint- 
ers’ INK Montuty of June, 1923. 
A recruit at that time was obliged 
to take its correspondence course. 
Aiter that there was a “personal 
course” which was optional with 
recruits, 

One of the latter started the first 
of each month and lasted for a 
week. The principles of selling 
were studied in the morning and 
put into practice in the afternoon. 
the new men being sent out tc 
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work with the Society's 
rienced underwriters. 

There was another course which 
might be called a “perambulating” 
one. An instructor went around 
the country from one agency office 
to another, conducting an eighteen- 
day course in a city before moving 
on to another locality. The latter 
courses, however, were not alto- 
gether for recruits, 

Since that time Equitable has 
been inclined to consolidate its 
training program. “It is now,” 
says W. W. Klingman, vice-pres- 

“a progressive program 


expe- 


ident, “a 
which consists of a series of steps 
arranged to be completed by the 
new agent during his first full 
twelve months in the business. If 
he completes the course suggested 
and qualifies by paying for a min- 
imum of $100,000 business during 
the year, he is eligible for a 
diploma which designates him as 
a Standard Life Underwriter. In 
other words, he is given an objec- 
tive which consists of a series of 
practical courses but which re- 
quires action in the field in order 
to achieve the final designation. 
“Then, too, in reviewing our 
courses during the last year we 
have tended more and more toward 
practical sales ideas which when 
put together, give complete sales 
plans; these in lieu of a possible 
tendency toward a somewhat more 
theoretical approach in the past.” 


Easier to Handle Men 
in Groups 


Enough has been said to indicate 
a trend toward simplification 
wherever it is possible. The other 
point that stands out as a result of 
reports that have been received is 
that a small group of men can,’as 
a rule, be handled more advan- 
tageously than a large number. As 
an example of this, the Intertype 
Corporation under its plan for 
training provides for the instruc- 
tion of only a limited number of 
salesmen at a time. Following this 
plan, salesmen are enabled to get 
in considerable actual shop prac- 
tice, special demonstrations by 
technical experts and a full study 
of manufacturing processes. They 
can, moreover, enjoy personal con- 
tact with each of the company’s 
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officers and executives with whom 
their customers must have deal- 
ings. Such considerations as these 
have special weight if the employ- 
ing company makes a product of a 
highly technical nature. 

When the selling tide gets fully 
under way again it is not to be ex- 


+ 
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pected that there will mot be a 
recurrence of elaborate training 
courses. However, all of the les- 
sons of the last few years will not 
be forgotten and the importance 
of simplification in training will be 
one of those that is worth remem- 
bering. 


+ 


Three-Minute Sales Talk 


A SALES help that has proved 
increasingly popular since its 
introduction to Kelvinator sales- 
men late in the summer is the 
“Pocket Prompter’—a folder is- 
sued once a week and devoted to 
one topic with which the salesmen 
should be familiar. 
These prompters have been 
found unusually effective in edu- 
cating salesmen who, deliberately 
or instinctively, have come to look 
upon the usual t of sales man- 
ual as so much os reading. For 
these men, the prompters provide 
what really amounts to a sales 


training course in small and easily 
digested doses. 


Carrying several in his coat 
pocket, the salesman can read and 
reread them at odd moments, such 
as during the times he is waiting 
for appointments. The folders, the 
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Newspaper for Boys and Girls 


The Parents’ Magazine Affiliated Press, 
Inc., New York, on January 11, will 
start publication of The Boys’ and Girls’ 
Newspaper, a weekly tabloid for children 
from seven to seventeen. : : 
The new publication, according to its 
publisher, will be printed on regular 
news stock, will contain news each w 
of interest to s and girls presented 
simply and will feature pictures, stories 
and various d ents. 7 
George J. Hecht, publisher, Allison R. 
Leininger, advertising director and Fred 
Stone, circulation manager | ~The 
Parents’ Magazine, will serve in the 
same capacities for the new newspaper. 
The Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper will 
share the new offices of The Parents’ 
Mi ine at 9 East 40th Street, New 
Yor 


“Dixies” to N. W. Ayer 
Individual 


company reports, have been invalu- 
able in brushing up the sales staff 
on the various aspects of its 
“three-step” commercial _ selling 
program. 

An idea of the type of sales help 
these folders provide can be 
gained from the titles of some of 
the prompters. “Closing the 
Sale,” “Building a Proposal,” 
“Preparing to Sell” and “What Is 
Exact Selection?”—the last named 
being an explanation of a phrase 
being featured in Kelvinator trade 
paper advertising and a principle in 
the company’s sales story. 

The type used in preparing the 
material for these folders is pre- 
served from week to week so that 
at the end of the year it will be 
possible to assemble the various is- 
sues in the form of a complete 
commercial sales manual. 


+ + 


Death of C. M. Greenway 


Charles Moore Greenway, ident of 
Booth Newspapers, Inc., died at Chand- 
lerville, Ill., on December 1. Mr. Green- 
way, whe was in his sixty-fourth year, 

ered a heart attack while on a duck 
hunting trip. 

With Mr. Greenway, who died before 
medical aid could be summoned, was 
Harvey Kelly, chairman of the special 
standing committee of the American 
Newspa’ Publishers Association, in 
which Mr. Greenway long had been a 
prominent member. 

Mr. Greenway had been publisher of 
the Grand Rapids Press, one of the 
Booth a which include the 
Flint Jow 4 ow News, Bay City 
Times, Jackson Citizen-Patriot uske- 

mn Chromicle, Ann Arbor News and 

lamazoo Gazette. He had been with 
the Booth organization since 1893. 
. . a 


To Be Represented by Hopewell 

George T. H » publishers’ rep- 
resentative, has inted national 
representative of the Los Angeles Down 
Town Shopping News. 
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Headlines a la Mode 


Fundamental Rules, as Followed by Best Writers, That Make 
the Advertising Stronger 


By Aesop Glim 


W HERE but in the higher-cost- 
per-page publications would 
you expect to find the best adver- 
tising headlines of the day—the 
real Headlines 4 la Mode? Some- 
how, advertisers in the aggregate 
seem to demand of their advertis- 
ing departments a little extra, when 
the high-priced books are used— 
as against their business-paper ad- 
vertising, for instance. 

This is of course unfortunate, 
but still only one of several flaws 
in human nature. Ona —— 
reader basis, many of the publica- 
tions costing less than per 
page are actually higher priced 
than the bigger publications. 

But when an advertiser shoots 
$5,000 at a clip, it seems like more 
money. And thus certain maga- 
zines and newspapers come to rep- 
resent the blue books of advertis- 
ing. And all the high-priced talent 
spends its time on the advertise- 
ments for these books. 

Some 124 articles ago (May 
Heaven forgive me!) Old Aesop 
Glim wrote about the fundamentals 
of headline construction. In that 
diatribe I set down some of the 
basic rules which were observed 
by a very few of the more successful 
advertisi writers of that day. 
These rules were not at all in 
general observance. Prosperity had 
not yet gone around the corner— 
and it was difficult to prepare an 
advertisement which would not pull 
something. Today we are mud- 
dling through a depression. For 
several years past it has been neces- 
sary to work for a living—and to 
make advertising pay for its board 
and keep. 

I have just been leafing through 
one of the more costly mass pub- 
lications (costly per page, not per 
reader) to see what is what in 
headlines today—among those rec- 
ognized as the pace-setters. Then 
I went through a leading New 


York newspaper. And finally, in 
hopes of finding a sharp contrast, I 
looked over a costly class maga- 
zine. 

I would like to be able to reel 
off to you the fact that the current 
headlines are 98 - cent thus and 
89 per cent so. But I didn’t have 
the energy to carry this study very 
far into the realm of higher mathe- 
matics. 

I did find one or more headlines 
which observed each of my afore- 
mentioned pet rules of headline 
construction. And without having 
made a count, I suspect that 60 
per cent of the headlines today ob- 
serve these rules and are thereby 
pretty darned good. 


The First Fundamental 
Headline Rule 


Certainly the first fundamental 
of a headline is— It must stop 
them. Five years ago you were 
apt to see a great many good head- 
lines obscured by overly tricky 
layouts, fancy paneling or over- 
dressed lettering. Today I would 
say that a majority of the head- 
lines, good or bad, get a fair break 
in terms of layout and typography. 
And thus, if they have any stop- 
ping power, they exert it. 

ere are some headlines (from 
the mass publications) which strike 
me as being extra good. 

For the Hoover electric cleaner 
Py my face Red ars when 
t went over my rugs!” 

For Life Savers—“A cooling 
system for cigarette smokers.” 

For Pet Milk—“When the Sun 
goes - 

For Luden’s cough drops—“No 
coughs to break her slumber now.” 

For a Hart Schaffner & Marx 
overcoat—“This Wrap-Around in- 
vites the Mirror Test.” 

For Monel Metal hot water 
tanks—“Mister, I sell them sors !” 
(A salesman referring to the fact 
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that he sells both Monel Metal and 
cheaper tanks.) 
For Veedol motor oil—“How oil 
leaked over a telegraph wire.” 
oe y's 


Now here are some of the virtues 
which I believe these headlines 
have: 

1. Stopping power. 

2. Addressed exclusively to those 
who are ‘prospects for the, ‘mer- 
chandise advertised. Why broaden 
(and thereby weaken) your head- 
line to include those who are not 
prospects ? 

3. These headlines pick up and 
carry on the story or message of 
the main illustration. (Take my 
word for it, in this case.) 

4. None of these headlines tells 
the whole story. They provoke a 
reading; they do not attempt to 
be the whole message. 

5. Working in collaboration with 
the main illustration, these head- 
lines force a reading of the first 
paragraph of the text, by those 
who are prospects. 

6. They are the right length for 
headlines. This might seem a highly 
controversial subject. But notice 
that two of these headlines have 
five words, two have six and two 
have seven. It has long “been my 
belief that three and thirteen were 
the lower and upper limits, and 
that five to seven were best. 

I have always been against one 
and two-word headlines—and I 
found none in the brief survey 
here chronicled. I am against extra 
long headlines; I don’t believe the 
human eye can readily take in more 
than thirteen words of display type. 
(I don’t want to be taken too 
physically in this definition; I 
don’t actually know whether it is 
the eye or the mind that has the 
limited grasping power.) 

* * * 


I have always been against the 
use of questions for headlines. It 
seems to me that human nature is 
too apt to think up a smart-aleck 
answer to the advertiser’s question 
—and thus not take his message 
seriously. I except from this rul- 
ing purely rhetorical , questions, 
questions to which there is only one 
obvious answer, or questions which 
are really not true questions at all. 


INK Dec. 6, 1934 
I found two extra good question- 
headlines. 

For Telechron electric clocks— 
“When it’s breakfast time in the 
dining room. . . . What time is it 
by your bed?” 

For Northwestern Mutual Life 
—“What if your shoulders weren't 
there?” (A father holding his 
young daughter up on his shoul- 
der.) 
~ . . 


It seems to me that an important 
fundamental of headline construc- 
tion is to treat your product as an 
unknown quantity and make your 
headline establish some common 
meeting ground with your pros- 
pect. In other words, you work 
from the known to the unknown. 
Obviously all the headlines above 
observe this principle. 

The exception to this rule would 
be where your headline can gain 
extra attention value, extra ar- 
resting value, by being totally out- 
side the reader’s past experience— 
yet of such a nature that no argu- 
ment or response is started in the 
reader’s mind. In this case, you 
are obviously leading the reader 
from one unknown to another un- 
known. A good example of this 
seems to me to be the G-E refrig- 
erator headline—‘40 billion hours.” 

This is arresting, almost incon- 
ceivable, outside the reader’s ex- 
perience—yet well on the way to 
the unknown fact. which this ad- 
vertisement is aiming to put across. 
(Dependability guaranteed by a 
combined total of 40 billion operat- 
ing hours, for the G-E Monitor 
Top.) 


s * * 


Perversions and adaptations of 


familiar sayings almost always 
make interesting headlines—they 
are familiar and known—provided 
the application is pat. Wherefore, 
I like this headline for Savabrush 
—“Brother, can you spare a dime?” 
(A 10-cent carton of Savabrush 
restores several crippled paint 
brushes to usefulness.) 
* * * 


When a headline can’t all be on 
one line, it should be broken for 
sense. Thus. a Squibb headline, 
as an example in point, reads: 
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You can buy one column 
in a 680-Line Page for... 












But more important than price is 
the type of circulation . . . home- 
making women, cash buying... 
and the concentration of circula- 
tion...all in the 1273 tested mar- 
kets...2 columns #1800, page *2600 
effective through July issue. 
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~YOUNG AUTHORS ANIWO 


find the Post 


ee 


FRANCES WOODWARD PRENTICE R 


OLIVER LA FARGE 


Loox OVER any list of writers 
who have arrived. Surprising 
how many of them trace their 
success to the day their work 
first merited acceptance by The 
Saturday Evening Post. 

Look over any list of adver- 
tisers who have been successful. 

Amazing how many of them, 
too, trace their public accep- 
tance to the day they started 
advertising in Post pages. 

This isn’t yesterday’s history 
only. It’s going on right now. 
You'll find new names among 


A 


? 
ts 


CHARD MACAULAY 


WALTER D 


today’s Post authors— na 
very apt to become the 
names” of tomorrow. Yo 
find new names among adv 
tisers, too—nmames equa 
likely to be the big indust 
names of the future. 

For The Saturday Eveni 
Post has proved its ability 
pick editorial winners —a 
has proved, too, as advertise 
will tell you, its ability to m 
sales winners of the wort 
products presented in Post 
vertising. 


THE POWER THAT BRINGS NATIONAL REPUTATION 


TO AUTHORS AND LIFE TO THEIR CHARACTERS IS 


TH! 


THE SAME POWER THAT GIVES NATIONAL REPUTA- 
TION TO ADVERTISERS AND LIFE TO THEIR TRADE — 





\' ALLHIDE (newest mem- 
ber of the Pittsburgh 
aint family) was born in 1930 
announced in double spreads 
The Saturday Evening Post. 
oday it is one of the leading 
t wall paints. 
@ Brakeblok was new in 1931 
advertised only in The Sat- 
day Evening Post. Sales 
mounted steadily. Today you 
n buy it anywhere—it ranks 
pong the leaders. 
canned oil was a new idea— 
has been advertised regularly 
the Post by the Continental 
n Company since the fall of 
33. Today it is sold in more 


NYOUNG ADVERTISERS 
he path to fame 


&S aa aunt rest 


oy 


than 65% of all gas stations. 

Del Maiz advertised their ’33 
pack in The Saturday Evening 
Post and Ladies’ Home Journal. 
They sold every can before the 
new season’s crop came in. 

These are quick pictures of 
quick successes—achieved in 
years when many manufactur. 
ers thought it wasn’t any use 
to advertise. 

But they are not unusual 
pictures. For the power that 
brings young authors quick na- 
tional fame works equally well 
to win national acceptance for 
new products advertised in 4 
the Post. 


'ATURDAY EVENING POST 


AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION 
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They gave man 
forty added years 
of life 


Here are eight words broken 
over three lines—in exactly the 
right places. I don’t see how 
otherwise these words could have 
been broken, without making them 
hard to read. 

Similarly, an Eastman headline 
is broken thus: 


Take snapshots 
like this— 
AT NIGHT! 


False Caps is my expression for 
what used to be a very common 
fault in headlines. A Big Ben 
headline reads—“Jobs won’t wait 
for the man who’s late!” 

This is good. But supposing it 
had been—“Jobs Won’t Wait For 
The Man Who's Late!” Isn’t this 
twice as hard to read? -Capital 
initials should be saved as one of 
the methods of emphasizing words 
that are worth emphasizing. Notice 
the Hoover headline quoted before. 

+ 7 


Now what are the immediate dif- 
ferences to be noted between the 
headlines in the mass publications 
and in the class publications? 

In the class publications you find 


+ 


With Eastman, Scott 


Louis N. Moore, for the last eleven 
years with the General Outdoor Adver- 
tising Company, has joined Eastman, 
Scott & Company, Inc., Atlanta agency, 
in charge of its newly created outdoor 
advertising department. 

. - o 


Canadian Group Elects 
Ernest B. Mayon, editor of the Mer- 
ritt, B. C., Herald, was elected president 
of the British Columbia and Yukon Press 
Association at its annual meeting held 
at Vancouver, B. C., recently. 
. . . 


New Account to Rankin 


The Normandie-Grenadine Cor tion, 
New York, has appointed the Wm. H. 
Rankin Company, of that city, to handle 
its a ~~ mess papers and 
magazines wil 

. ” . 


Join Lauesen & Salomon 
Wendell Walker and F. P. W: 
formerly associated with Frederick 
Mitchell, Chicago agency, are now with 
Lauesen & Salomon, agency of that city. 
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exactly the same types of headlines 
—if any. The joker is in the 
words “if any.” Because, if you 
jump quickly from a mass to a 
class publication, you are going to 
be impressed by these facts: 

1. The class advertisements have 
much bigger pictures. 

Much less copy. 

3. Many advertisements without 
headlines. 

Signifying what? Do the upper 
classes require bigger pictures—or 
fewer words? 

As I said before, when you do 
find headlines, they are usually 
pretty practical and just as perti- 
nent as in the mass publications. 
Can both schools of thought be 
right? 

Right or wrong, I consider these 
good headlines : 

United States Lines—“170 square 
feet of American Luxury. . . all 
yours for $176.” 

Italian Line—“The 
Sun Shines On.” 

Helena Rubinstein—“Lips must 
wear a lustre.” 

Primrose House—“Let this beauty 


Route the 


miracle take SP eve in your skin.” 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer—‘‘Men 
do not lose their hearts to lost 
complexions !” 

A. Hollander & Son—‘“Furs, too, 
have their Beauty Secrets.” 


+ 


T. R. Weddell Dead 
Thomas R. Weddell, editor of the 
Insurance Post, Chicago, died at Hins- 
dale, Til., last week, ce seventy. From 
1891 to 1899 dell was editor 
and principal oubie of the Peoria, IIl.. 
Transcript. Since then he had devoted 
himself to the insurance field. 
. . . 


Kentucky Publishers to Meet 


The mid-winter meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Press Association will be held at 
the Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky., Jan- 
uary 17, 18 and 19. Vance Armentrout, 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal, heads 
the program committee. 

. 7 > 


Named by Columbus Agency 
Norbett Gainey has been appointed art 
director and R. W. Testement contact 
man wy Wheeler, Fregau & Associates, 
Columbus, Ohio, advertising agency. 


7 . - 
Buffalo Agency Appointment 
Mrs. Iola N. Hug has been appointed 


oduction ase d of Warman & Hall, 
fhe. Buffalo, N. Y., agency. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





GAINS 





68,000 Lines — 73% — 


in average commercial 
and 


57,000 Lines — 78% — 


in all-edition commercial 


and Leads All Rural Monthlies 
Except Country Gentleman 


in 


Commercial Advertising Gained 
1934 over 1933 


ssive farmer 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
RALEIGH, N.C. MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 
The South’s Leading Farm-and-Home Magazine 
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Chain Stores Back Grading 
for Canned Foods 


Report Recommends Several Label Requirements 


A COMMITTEE, representing 
Food and Grocery Chain Stores 
of America, Inc., made up of or- 
ganizations with more than 16,000 
stores and a volume of more than 
$700,000,000 annually, has just is- 
sued a report recommending a 
grading plan for six different 
canned foods. 

The report is not an endorse- 
ment of the Department of Agri- 
culture’s A. B. C. plan, but recom- 
mends “Fancy,” “Choice,” “Stan- 
dard” and “Substandard” as grade 
designations. 

The Committee also recommends 
that the President appoint a per- 
manent committee “to continuously 
consider the whole problem of 
standards and labels. This com- 
mittee would be responsible for 
recommending that additional prod- 
ucts be added to the six items 
named, as standards for such prod- 
ucts are developed that appear 
satisfactory to the committee.” 

The report, in full, follows: 

“1. In addition to being large 
distributors of nationally advertised 
brands of canned goods, chain-store 
companies also have private brands 
which we completely control and 
which we have packed for us in 
accordance with our specifications 
and the labels for which we design 
and prepare. Therefore, chain- 
store companies are vitally inter- 
ested in the question of the estab- 
lishment of standards for grades 
and the labeling requirements of 
canned goods. 


Problem Considered from 
All Angles 

“2. Realizing the -—— impor- 
tance and far-reaching effect of any 
decision that might be reached by 
the National Recovery Administra- 
tion in connection with the estab- 
lishment of standards for c 
of canned goods and the labeling 
requirements necessary to make 


these standards effective and of 
practical value to the consumer, the 
Committee has endeavored to weigh 
carefully all angles of this problem 
before offering recommendations. 
“3. The Committee recommends 
the adoption of the standards for 
grades officially promulgated prior 
to the date of this report by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture for the following: 
Vegetables 
Tomatoes 
Cream Style Corn 
Whole-Grain Style Corn 
Peas 
Snap Beans 
Fruits 
Grapefruit 
“4. The figures of the United 
States Census of Manufactures for 
the year 1931, which is the most 
recent available, show that the five 
vegetable items named above rep- 
resent approximately half of the 
pack of all canned vegetables. All 
canned vegetables are shown to 
constitute approximately 34 of the 
total pack of all canned fruits and 
vegetables. Therefore, by recom- 
mending the adoption of standards 
for grades of only the above six 
products at this time, approxi- 
mately % of the total pack of all 
canned has been covered so 
that although these recommenda- 
tions are limited to six products 
they comprise a very great forward 
step in the establishment of stand- 
a for grades of all canned 
goods. It follows that these like- 
wise cover items of greatest con- 
cern to the mass of consumers. 
“5. The Committee further rec- 
ommends that the President appoint 
a permanent committee to contin- 
uously consider this whole problem 
of standards and labels. This com- 
mittee would consider standards for 
grades of additional products to be 
added to the above list as such 
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standards may, from time to time, 
be developed. This committee would 
also recommend such changes in 
the established standards for grades 
and requirements for labeling as 
might appear to. it to be advisable, 
from time to time, and would be 
responsible for keeping closely in 
touch with all developments af- 
fecting this phase of the industry. 


Grade Nomenclature 


“6. The Committee recommends 
that the four grades established by 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture for each of the above 
six products be denoted by the 
terms ‘Fancy,’ ‘Choice,’ ‘Standard’ 
and ‘Substandard.’ The use of the 
term ‘Extra Standard’ shall be 
discontinued. ‘Substandard’ shall 
designate merchandise falling below 
the standards established by the 
McNary-Mapes Amendment to the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act. 


Labeling Requirements 


“7. In order to make clear to the 
consumer the relative quality of 
each of the above four grades, the 
Committee recommends that a ‘key’ 
to these four terms he printed on 
every label. 

“8. The Committee believes that 
flavor, clearance of liquor, and sim- 
ilar qualities difficult of description 
in words that would carry any 
significance to the consumer, can 
best be covered by a_ single 
grade designation, namely, ‘Fancy,’ 
‘Choice,’ etc. 

“9. There are other statements, 
namely size in the case of peas and 
snap beans, and the desirability of 
packing some brands without the 
addition of sugar, as in the case 
of grapefruit, that would be of 
practical value to the consumer and 
that should therefore be made on 
the label in addition to the grade 
designation. 

Code Amendments 


“10. The Committee recommends 
that a provision be written into 
the Codes for the Wholesale and 
Retail Food and Grocery Trades, 
hereafter referred to as the Codes, 
making it a violation (subject to 
provisions of paragraph No. 19 be- 
low) of these Codes to sell or dis- 
tribute any canned goods the labels 


INK 
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of which do not carry one of the 
four terms ‘Fancy,’ ‘Choice,’ ‘Stand- 
ard’ .or ‘Substandard’ designating 
the grade and a ‘key’ to these 
grade designations making clear to 
the consumer the relative quality of 
each of the four grades. 

“11. The Committee also recom- 
mends that the sieve size of peas 
be stated on the label by number 
and in addition the label should 
carry the legend: ‘Peas are graded 
into six sizes, known as No. 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, and 6. No. 1 is the small- 
est.’ If the peas have not been 
graded for size, the label should 
carry only the legend ‘ungraded for 
size. 

“12. Similarly the size of beans 
should be given on the label by 
number, together with the legend: 
‘Snap beans are graded in seven 
sizes known as No. 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, and 6. No. 0 is the smallest.’ If 
the beans have not been graded for 
size the label should carry only the 
legend ‘ungraded for size.’ 

“13. Provision should be made 
for the packing of grapefruit with- 
out the addition of sugar, in which 
case the label should bear the legend 
‘Packed without added sugar.’ 

“14. The provision written into 
the Codes should require that all 
the above required legends be en- 
tirely surrounded by a solid line 
which will set them off completely 
from all other wording that is on 
the label. 

“15. The position of this ‘box’ 
should be the same on all labels, 
namely to the right of the front of 
the label and adjacent to the top 
of the label. It is felt that con- 
sumers would soon become familiar 
with the position of these required 
legends designating the grade and 
could quickly refer to them. The 
front of the label is understood to 
mean the location of the main 
vignette, the main design on the 
label in cases where there is no 
vignette, or the point at which the 
brand name appears most prom- 
inently. This will vary with the 
design of each particular label, but 
it is felt that all labels are designed 
to be placed on the shelf in such 
a manner that a certain particular 
portion will be visible and the re- 


quired labeling should be to the 
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Old ideas on sell- 
ing the great Phil- 
adelphia market 
have changed. Ad- 
vertisers today are 
swinging to the EVENING 
LEDGER, guided by the 
experience of Philadelphia’s 
leading retail and depart- 
ment stores who have found 
that their advertising in the 
EVENING LEDGER pro- 
duced the quickest, most ef- 
fective and most economical 
sales results. 

That’s why these Phila- 
delphia merchants used 
over 3,000,000 lines MORE 
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SOMETHING 
HAS HAPPENED IN 
PHILADELPHIA... 
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retail advertising 

in the EVENING 

LEDGER during 

the first 10 months 

of this year than in 
the second evening news- 
paper in Philadelphia, and 
over 2,000,000 lines MORE 
than in either of the seven- 
day morning and Sunday 
newspapers. 

Something has _ hap- 
pened in Philadelphia. If 
you’re planning to sell this 
rich market, our represent 
ative will be glad to tell you 
the whole story. You ought 
to know it! 


EVENING 
PUBLIC LEDGER 


More news for readers . . . 


more sales for advertisers 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


NEW YORK: Hugh Burke, 60 E. 42nd Street 
CHICAGO: John E. Lutz, 180 North Michigan Avenue 
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Ir You Have Some. 


TO A Quarter Million 
Business Men 


Do you want to reach alert executives with the 

story of your product or service? Right now, § individ 
that’s easy, because business men have one interest § mend. 
that is common to all, and you can reach them § opport 
through the one magazine that serves that interest. known 
to eack 
age. T 
and st 


No question is as important to a// business men 
as this: 
“What is the government going to do?” 


“What will last week’s action mean to my b - 
business? What will y cl 


: name 

come of today’s pro- 

I? What canlex- | « sestgh 
posal: at can i ex I read your magazine 


pect tomorrow?” regularly and find it It is 


; : aie 9° circula 
Alert executives find very snteresting. 


the answers in Nation’s H. H. ROBERTSON carry 
President and in 


Business. It, alone, is the 
P H. H. Robertson 
one, long experienced, eesew 
authoritative interpreter Pietsburgh T) 
of the relations between MR. ROBERTSON, 2 * 
business and govern- subscriber since 1929, is 
one of the 31,050 execu- 
ment. For that reason, tives who receive Nation's 
it, alone, of all business Business because of mem- 
. ° ° bership in the United 
publications interests States Chamber of Com- 
enough business men to merce. The membership 
. subscribers, originally 
give you adequate cover- the only subscribers, now 


constitute 12% of the 
age of all your prospects, total net paid circulation 


in all sections of indus- of 250,428. 
try. 


And adequate adver- 
tising is the profitable way to reach both known 
markets and unknown, unsuspected sources of 
business. 

To stay in business you must go where business 


Cc. 
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1e-Ithing to Sell... 


is known to exist. But to grow, you must go, also, 
where business may be, today, or next year. You 
must reach every possible person of influence— 
spread your sales story all across the field of Ameri- 
can business. 
vith the Be sure that it penetrates to all those influential 
t now, Mf individuals who initiate, investigate and recom- 
interest mend. Spread it widely enough to give yourself 
h them opportunities for new business. Just coverage of 
nterest. MH known customers isn’t enough. One subscription 
to each firm in your known markets may be cover- 
age. Three, four or more subscribers in firms large 
and small in all fields of activity is penetration. 


That is what Nation’s Business offers. City 
by city, industry by industry, firm by firm, 
name by name, Nation’s Business has eco- 
nomical and adequate penetration. 


It is the only magazine of less than a million 
circulation with enough influence to do a complete 
carry-through job. In circulation, in reader regard, 
and in low cost, its leadership is unquestioned. 


SS men 


0?” 


—" only magazine for business men that * 
CARRIES THROUGH all American business. 


NATION'S 


BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON 


E.V. THOMPSON : Director of Advertising 
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right of this portion and adjacent 
to the top of the label 

“16. Code provisions should re- 
quire that the words ‘Fancy,’ 
‘Choice,’ ‘Standard’ or ‘Substand- 
ard, designating the grade, be 
printed on the label in not smaller 
than 18 point type and that the 
word ‘Grade’ be printed in not 
smaller than 10 point type. All the 
wording of the ‘key’ should be of 
not smaller than 8 point type. Ex- 
ceptions should be provided for 
small labels, making it optional to 
print the word designating ithe grade 
in type not smaller than the largest 
lettering appearing on the label, 
in which case the word ‘Grade’ 
might be printed in type not less 
than half the height of the word 
designating the grade. 


Where Words Are to 
Be Used 


“17. The use of the four words 
‘Fancy,’ ‘Choice,’ ‘Standard’ and 
‘Substandard’ at any point on the 
label should be prohibited, except 
where they are used to refer to the 
grade of the contents. For ex- 
ample, the use of the words ‘Fancy’ 
and ‘Choice’ at any point on a 
‘Standard’ label should be prohib- 
ited to avoid the possibility of con- 
fusing the consumer. The word 
‘Standard’ might appear on a 
‘Standard’ label as many times as 
the packer of the merchandise 
might desire. The Committee be- 
lieves that the labeling provision to 
be written into the Codes should 
provide freedom from restriction 
as to any other wording on the 
label outside the required legends, 
provided that such wording does 
not constitute a mis-statement of 
fact.. In other words, a certain 
product might have some qualities 
which would necessitate the label 
carrying a grade designation not 
higher than ‘Standard’ and yet that 
same product might have certain 
excellent qualities above the re- 
quirements for that grade. The 
packer should not be restricted 
from stating such qualities on the 
label if he wishes to do so. The 
Committee does not feel that any 
packer should be restricted from 
making on the label any true state- 
ment Of fact about the contents. 

“18. The Committee recommends 
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that it be made a violation of the 
Codes to place orders for the print- 
ing of labels that do not conform 
to the requirements of the Codes, 
and which labels are for merchan- 
dise not then packed, after a period 
of six months following the official 
insertion of these new provisions in 
the Codes. This provision would 
leave packers free to print addi- 
tional labels that might be required 
for merchandise already packed, 
which it might not be possible to 
grade to meet the new code re- 
quirements. Labels for such mer- 
chandise could be printed without 
restriction, but labels for merchan- 
dise packed subsequent to six 
months following the official inser- 
tion of these new provisions in the 
Codes, would have to meet the 
requirements of these new pro- 
visions. 

“19. The Committee recommends 
that it be made a violation of the 
Codes to sell merchandise to the 
consumer after 18 months follow- 
ing the promulgation of these new 
provisions that is not labeled in 
accordance with these new pro- 
visions. It is felt that this period 
of 18 months allows sufficient time 
in which merchandise may be dis- 
posed of under the present type 
labels. 


Conclusion 


“20. This report is offered by the 
Committee in a spirit of co-opera- 
tion with the National Recovery 
Administration in an attempt to 
eliminate abuses in the industry, to 
protect the consumer by giving as- 
surance that the contents of cans 
and packages conform to proper 
food standards and to provide the 
consumer with all information on 
the label that will be of practical 
value. It is the hope of the Com- 
mittee that this report may be 


found to contain constructive sug- 


gestions which may be made ef- 
fective within a minimum length 
of time. 

Respectfully submitted, 


CoMMITTEE ON STANDARDS 
AND LABELS 


Warren H. Clarke, Kroger Grocery 


& Baking Co.—Chairman, Arthur 
O’Keefe, First National Stores, 
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Inc. William Park, American 
Stores Co., W. L. Harrison, Safe- 
way Stores, Inc., R. H. Marshall, 
David Pender Grocery Company 


N.R.D.G.A. 


HROUGH its merchandising 

division, the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association will partici- 
pate in plans for developing a 
model system of grading terms. The 
work of designating grades and 
qualities has been undertaken by 
the American Standards Associa- 
tion at the request of the Consum- 
ers Advisory Board of the NRA. 
The committee on standards of the 
merchandising division will repre- 
sent the N.R.D.G.A 

“Producers, manufacturers and 
sources of supply must take the 
initiative in properly describing 
their products,” T. L. Blanke, man- 


+ 


Riley Heads Masonic Group 

George A. Riley, of the American 
Press Association, was elected master of 
Publicity Lodge, No. 1000, F. & A. M., 
New York, at its annual meeting this 
week. He succeeds John Zellers, Rem- 
ington-Rand, Inc., who was elected trea- 
surer and who also becomes chaplain of 
the lodge. ’ 

James Wright Brown, Jr., Editor and 
Publisher, was elected senior warden and 
Huston D. Crippen, Jr., Teck Publica- 
tions, junior warden. C. W. Fuller was 
elected a trustee. 

A. L. Ryerson is now senior deacon 
and Roy Shults, junior deacon; Charles 
Reynolds and Ernest Eberhardt, masters 
of ceremonies; Leonard Shultz and Ralph 
Deuysters, stewards, and Harry Flowers, 
marshall. 

Wesley T. Jones was again re-elected 
secretary. 

eee 


With Hart Vance 


Gerald Holland, formerly with the 
Milwaukee Journal and the New York 
orld- Telegram, is now in charge of 
city for The Hart Vance Company, 
Le ouis, sales development counselor. 

. 7 


Weir Joins Blackman 
W. J. Weir, who has been with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, has joined the copy staff 
of The Blackman Company, New York. 
He had been with Ayer since 1928. 
eee 


“Sportsman” Appoints Calahan 


The Sportsman, Boston, has appointed 
H. A. Calahan, New York, as publish- 
1 unsel. 
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and Southern Grocery Stores, In- 
corporated, Charles G. Eden, H. C. 
Bohack Co., Inc., H. Mass- 


mann, National Tea Co.—ex-officio. 


and Grading 


ager of the division reports to as- 
sociation members. “We, as retail- 
ers, shall then consider these 
recommendations in the interests of 
the consumer. The specific grad- 
ing of a given commodity has no 
part in this program, which has for 
its purpose only the simplification 
of quality terms.” 

The work, even if carried out 
only in limited fields, he adds, will 
be of tremendous importance in en- 
abling consumers to know precisely 
what they are buying, in simplify- 
ing distribution problems, and in 
promoting fair dealing between 
maker and consumer. 


+ 
Death of Hector Fuller 


Hector Fuller, who occupied a unique 
now in advertising, died by his own 
and in New York on December 3. He 
was in his seventieth year. 

His was a colorful career. A midship- 
man at thirteen, later manager of a cir- 
cus, worker in South African diamond 
fields, reporter in the Russo-Japanese 
War—these are some of the high spots 
which preceded his entrance into adver- 
tising and publicity work. An accom- 
plished orator, r. Fuller addressed 
many advertising meetings. He was 
especially known for his idea of present- 
ing illuminated scrolls to prominent 

le who were welcomed to City all 
uring Mayor Walker’s administration. 

He was a member of the party that 
accom ied Mayor Walker to Europe 
in 1927, This was one of the dramatic 
events which marked Mr. Fuller’s later 
life and which he referred to frequently. 

Mr. Fuller had a number of positions 
in the advertising and publishing field 
but, during recent years, had met with 
reverses. 

7. e + 

New Account to Menken 


The Philip A. Hunt Company, Brook- 
lya, N. Y., manufacturer of chemicals, 
7 its advertising account with 
Men en Advertising, Inc., New York. 
Business papers and direct mail will be 


Albee Starts Own Service 
C. Marshall Albee, formerly with the 
Atlee F. Hunt Company, Oakland, Calif., 
agency, has opened his own advertising 
ces at 1924 Broadway, Oakland 
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The Iron Age Dry Goods Economist The Optical Journal & Tey | 

Hardware Age Directories Review of Optometry B-,, Mark 
Dry Goods Economist The Jewelers’ Circular Boot and Shoe Record: aie 
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The Goal — 
WHEN YOU ADVERTISE IN 
CHILTON Publications 


In the inner circles, where the conferences of your 
prospects are daily occurring, go the messages con- 
cerning your products, at a time when important 
executives cannot be reached by your salesmen. Your 
advertising in CHILTON Publications ‘‘carries the ball’’. 


These publications are the leaders in their respective 
fields. They have the confidence, and close attention 
of those who buy and influence the buying in many 


industries. 


They carry your message, and implant it in the 
minds of men who have the authority to say ‘‘Yes’’. 


CHILTON COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


Philadelphia New York 





5 Address CHILTON PUBLICATIONS as Follows: - 
I Journal & Toy World & Bicycle World The American Automobile* 


742 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. (Overseas Edition) 
‘ ‘ » 
Where-to-Buy ia Chlenge El Automovil Americano 
300 W. Adams St. 
ustries Chicago, Il. El Farmaceutico* 


uyer's Gui 
“Associated Ownership 330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Ingenieria Internacional* 
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There's a KICK in it! 


SINCE January 1,1934, A.D. (After the Drought) the alcoholic 

beverage (liquor, wine, beer) lineage in the Cincinnati Times- 
Star totalled more than 73 full pages. Or 182,365 lines for the 
first ten months, according to Media Records. This is more lineage 
than was carried during the same period by any other newspaper 
in the entire state of Ohio. 


Reason: Cincinnati has the means to indulge its taste for good 
beer, wine and liquor... . and the Times-Star carries the neces- 
sary “kick” for the advertiser to put his product over in the Cin- 
cinnati market. 


CINCINNATI! <weagigress>TIMES-STAR 


HULBERT TAFT, President and Editor-in- Chief 


New York: Martin L. Marsh, 60 E. 42nd Street 
Chicago: Kellogg M. Patterson, 333 N. Michigan 





Heatherbloom Petticoats 


How Careless Converters Defeated Advertising of Progressive 
Fabric Maker 


By A. Wineburgh 


SPECIAL piece of fabric, 

mercerized, was put out by 
A. G. Hyde & Sons, for sale at 
department store lining counters. 
For identification the name “Heath- 
erbloom” was printed on the sel- 
vage. 

The sale of it through the usual 
channels was normal, but there de- 
veloped a consistently growing de- 
mand for it by petticoat manufac- 
turers. These manufacturers found 
Heatherbloom to be particularly 
adapted to the petticoats then in 
vogue, and special attention was 
given by the salesmen to this trade. 

To create a still further demand 
for this trade the advertising of the 
Heatherbloom fabric was changed 
to the advertising of Heatherbloom 
Petticoats. The advertising was 


increased, and the sale of the fabric 


for manufacturing petticoats grew 
and grew. 

Purchasers knew Heatherbloom 
Petticoats, but bought them in the 
belief that they were made by the 
Hyde company, instead of by a 
hodge-podge of manufacturers who 
merely purchased the fabric and 
then themselves made the petticoats. 
_ Competition among these manu- 
facturers was’ very keen, each striv- 
ing to get the business on price; 
and soon they were skimping the 
342 yards used in making these 
petticoats to three yards, 2% yards, 
and even less. 

\s a result, complaints were 
made that the petticoats were un- 
satisfactory. These reached the 
Hyde company and led to the de- 
cision to sell only to manufacturers 
who agreed to make the petticoats 
full, using the required yardage. 

Substitutes were being marketed, 


Evrtor’s Note: This is the third of a 
series of autobiographical notes. Others 
will follow in succeeding issues. Those 
already published are “When Campbell's 
Was New,” Nov. 22, page 41, and “When 
Bull Durham Shocked Fifth Avenue,” 
Nov. 29, page 73. 


because in the finished article it 
was impossible to know whether or 
not the name “Heatherbloom” was 
in the selvage. 

A label was woven and the ad- 
vertising was changed to call at- 
tention to the fact that Heather- 
bloom Petticoats were only genuine 
with this label. With each 3% 
yards of Heatherbloom sold to the 
manufacturers a label was given. 

All this, however, did not stop 
the skimping in the yardage or in 
the substitution of fabric. 

The label was A. G. Hyde & 
Sons’ best bet, but it was soon dis- 
covered that two labels cut care- 
lessly could be made into three 
pieces with sufficient of the trade- 
mark name on each to identify it. 
That meant that Heatherbloom was 
used in but two-thirds of the pet- 
ticoats, and the other one-third 
were of substitute material. 


The Collapse of 
Fit and Style 


The demand kept growing for 
Heatherbloom Petticoats, resulting 
in an increased advertising ap- 
propriation. Competition among 
manufacturers was keener than 
ever. The manufacturers, without 
an investment of their own in the 
advertising of the petticoats, were 
indifferent to fit or workman- 
ship. Orders, and price were their 
only concern. Instead of the seams 
being sewn, they were pasted, and 
the buying public soon discovered 
that many Heatherbloom Petticoats 
fell apart. Fit and style no longer 
meant anything. 

At last, when it was too late the 
company discovered that to control 
the situation it would be necessary 
to use Heatherbloom only in A. G. 
Hyde & Sans wholly owned facto- 
ries. They were located in various 
parts of the country to supply the 
demand, but it was too late. 

When the final plan was worked ; 
style stepped in and wrote “Finis” 


(Copyrighted by A. Wineburgh, 1934) 
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to the Heatherbloom story. Wo- 


men ceased to wear petticoats. 

I directed the advertising cam- 
paign for Heatherbloom, and han- 
died a large part of the appropria- 
tion. My experience proved to me 
conclusively that as a component 
part of the finished product it was 
not possible to advertise and carry 
out the purposes of a trade-mark, 
which is a guarantee against all the 
weaknesses which this experience 
developed. 


+ 


Changes in Insulite Sales 
and Advertising Staff 


The Insulite Company, Minneapolis, 
has moved sales headquarters for all 
territory east of the Rocky Mountains 
to Chicago. M. G. Jensen, formerly 
Eastern district manager, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager in that area. 

Joe Sanders, Jr., formerly manager, 
advertising and sales promotion, has been 
moved to Chicago to take charge of 
a romotion and publicity. 

Morrill, formerly sales man- 
oan remains in Minneapolis as assis- 
tant vice-president, as does H. H. Stro- 
busch, formerly assistant manager, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, who has 
been appointed advertising agent. 


Felt & Tarrant Elect Koch 


Raymond J. Koch has been elected 
president of the Felt & Tarrant Manu- 
facturin Company, Chicago, which 
makes the Comptometer, to succeed the 
late William Babcock. George J. 
Coupe was chosen secretary. Mr. Koch 
formerly was secretary and treasurer 
and has been with the company 
since 1928. 

. . . 


Has More of Gould Pump Account 


Gould Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., has appointed Tyson-Rumrill As- 
sociated, Rochester, N. Y., branch of 
O. S. Tyson and Company, Inc., New 
York, to handle its farm and suburban 
advertising in additon to its industrial 
advertising which the Tyson agency has 
been handling for some time. 

s . a 


With Ayer in Canada 


David P. Connery, former city editor 
of the Windsor, Ont., Border Cities 
Star, has -joined N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Ltd., of Canada. He will be director of 
Ford publicity in Canada and will have 
his headquarters in the Detroit office of 
the agency. 

. . . 


Venard Joins WGAR 


Lloyd George Venard, for the last 
eight years with the Stearn Advertising 
Company, Cleveland, has resigned to as- 
sume a _ sales position with Station 
WGAR, Cleveland. 
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I had a similar experience in the 
advertising of Hub Gore, an elasti¢ 
that was used in Congress Gaiters, 
for which in my youth there wag ~ 
still a sale. The elastic gore wag | 
stamped (inside the shoe) so that it 
was easy to identify, but it was 
necessary for the shoe itself to ap. 
peal to the purchaser in size and 
style. Badly made or poorly styled 
shoes could not be sold just be- 
cause Hub Gore was used as an 
elastic. 


+ 


“Herold” and “Staats-Zeitung” 
Consolidated 


The Staats-Herold Corporation pub 
lisher of the New Yorker Herold and the 
New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, German lan- 
guage newspapers, has discontinued pub- 
lication of the New Yorker Herold, the 
evening paper, and the dailies will appear 
as a morning newspaper under the title 
of New Yorker Staats-Zeitung und Her. 
old. The Sunday edition of the paper 
will include a new rotogravure illus 
trated national magazine under the name 
of D. A. or Deutsch Amerika, which in 
addition to appearing with the New York 

aper, will be issued with other German 

anguage newspapers throughout the 

country through a syndicated arrange 

ment with the Staats-Herold Corporation. 
. . 


Name Ziv Agency 

The Alvey-Ferguson Company, Cin 
cinnati, conveying equipment, has ap 
pointed Frederic W. Ziv, Inc., agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising. 
Business papers and direct mail are 
being used. Other new accounts with 
this agency are: Ubiko Milling Com 
pany, The Empire Electric Company, 
and The General Paint & Chemical 
Company. “tage 


To Manage Ferry Cap Company 

Charles B. Lansing, president of the 
National Tire Company, Anderson, Ind. 
has been elected general manager of the 
Ferry Cap and Set Screw Company 
Cleveland. He will continue as nomi 
head of the tire company but will de 
vote practically his entire time to the 
Ferry company. 

. . ° 


WSM Appointment 

E. M. Kirby, sales promotion manager 
of the National Life and Accident In- 
surance Company, in addition, has been 
made publicity director of Station WSM, 
Nashville. He succeeds George H. Hay, 
who was recently appointed director of 
the station’s artists service bureau. 

eee 


Buys Arborite 


The United States Gypsum Company, 
Chicago, has purchased the Arborite 
Company, Lisbon Falls, Me., manufac 
turer of insulating board products. 
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Research has spilled the beans 
... R. L. Polk & Company’s 
newest consumer surveys tell 
you which large-circulation 
magazine groups rank first, 
second, third, right down to 
seventeenth as consumers of 
advertised brands of cereals, 
soaps, oil burners, limousines 
... See the original reports, 
unedited. They are available 
without charge through The 
National Geographic Maga- 
zine, the potentials of whose 
million-family market you 
have long suspected... 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, in 


New York City, or the 
Palmolive Building, Chicago. 


© n. G. M. 1984 
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ROM January to December, 1934, t 
Household Magazine with 21 per cent g 
leads the women’s magazines in per cent adv 


tising linage gain. 


That three out of the four magazines with { 
largest linage gains are small town publicati 
pertinently indicates that more and more natiot 


advertisers are recognizing the small town marl 
as the buying market today. The smart ad 


tisers are realizing that copy directed at the sm 
town, particularly the small town women, \ 
pay out. 

And rightly so. The latest government fig 
show that business is booming in small towghi 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
New York 
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nder date of November 13th, the United States 
epartment of Commerce reports an increase of 
@ per cent in the dollar volume of sales be- 
een September and October in the smaller 
wns and cities. Sales for October, 1934, were 
Y, per cent larger than for October, 1933, and 
per cent larger than for October, 1932. The 
beregate increase in the dollar volume of sales 
t the first ten months of 1934 was 23 per cent 
ove that of the corresponding period of 1933. 


BHousehold Magazine, with a guaranteed circu- 
tion of 1,750,000, assures you complete coverage 
the prosperous small town market. You can- 
bt adequately reach this buying market without 


is magazine. 


MAGAZINE 


1,750,000) ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 


San Francisco Detroit 


¢ 
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DOUBLE 
ANGLE 
ATTACK 


Important for 


FOOD ADVERTISERS— 


Families with children consume a 
tremendous amount of food. Mothers 
in the average CHILD LIFE home 
must buy food products for a family 
of five. This market is particularly 
important for the food advertiser. 


306% INCREASE 
IN SALES 


48,625 new customers at a cost of 
$2,167.00. This is the story of results 
one famous food advertiser received 
from a campaign in CHILD LIFE. 
Startling facts were revealed by the 
unique Detective Contest staged by 
CHILD LIFE in the August 1934 issue. 
Results prove conclusively that adver- 
tising in CHILD LIFE causes families 
to buy the products advertised in 
our pages. 


CHILD LIFE 


E. EVALYN GRUMBINE 
Advertising Director 
111 Eighth Avenue 
New York City 


Would you like to know more about 


this 


DOUBLE ANGLE ATTACK? 


We'll be glad to send the story. 
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Selling Candidates: Agency 
Says Never Again 





The writer of this plaintive article was the contact man handling 
the political campaign of the G.O.P. during the recent campaign. 
With a malicious hand he lifts the curtain to reveal what happens 
when advertising minds come in contact with 
result is usually a victory for the latter and a defeat for their party. 
The succinct moral that is uncovered by this agency man is “If 
you are offered a political account have the courage to say ‘no. 


litical minds, The 








By a Sadder and Wiser Agent 


WE just lost an election. The 
biggest one this State has 
ever known. It’s over, thank good- 
ness. But what a battle. Not only 
at the polls. But at the office here. 
And at the offices of the various 
administrative officials, advisers 
and hangers on. 

What a job for an agency! But 
let me tell you about it, from the 
beginning : 

Back in late July we had the 
great idea. Some of our people 
were connected right, politically. 
It was no trick to get a parking 
ticket killed. Or anything short of 
mayhem quashed. So, ran the 
thinking, why not cash in on this 
standing? Why not run this politi- 
cal campaign on strict merchandis- 
ing lines? So the preliminary 
conferences began. 

We saw statesmen and cam- 
paign managers; henchmen and 
ward heelers. Some of them were 
State powers. Others pretended to 
be. But after a while it all clari- 
fied. We got to the Big Shots and 
sold them the idea. 

This campaign was to be run by 
people who knew how to sell— 
folks who knew mass psychology 
—people with a record of mer- 
chandising successes back of their 
immediate claims. Headquarters 
quibbled a bit on this-and-that. 
But finally, with the help of some 
of that political pressure which 
our boys were able to wield the 
account came in... signed up in 
the regular way. (You can have 
the next one, friend!) 


Okey, so far. Our next job was 
to prepare a plan for merchandis- 
ing the candidates. They were to 
be sold the public. And the coin 
of the realm was to be votes. The 
more who bought, the bigger our 
majority. Simple ... and simply 
naive, eh? 

From then on we had a battle. 

_First, there were some eighteen 
pieces of advertising recommended. 
Among these things were lapel 
badges containing the slogan we'd 
worked up; auto tire covers; 
twenty-four-sheet and three-sheet 
posters ; memo book handouts; cir- 
culars in English and the foreign 
languages which predominate in 
certain counties in our State; win- 
dow placards; metal auto tags; re- 
flector signs; airplane streamers; 
radio hook-ups; etc., etc. . . . and 
paid space advertising. 

These items were planned and 
scheduled. Prices were given for 
the suggested quantities of each. 
All was held within the limit of 
the figure which we had been 
given to budget. A_ substantial 
total, quite impressive, even in 
these days of expanding appro- 
priations. 

Well, even though we got off on 
the right foot, we were given the 
wrong steer. It was just one run- 
around after another. Just one bit 
of bald buck-passing after an- 
other. Here’s how it worked: 

Good Old John was the chair- 
man of the Republican State Com- 
mittee. Under his final authority 
was a staff of aides and appointees, 
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for John was running for office, 
himself, and needed plenty of time 
for speeches and glad-handing, out 
in the field. Therefore duties were 
delegated to assistants. 

One of these right-hand men was 
Good Old Charlie. A fine old 
gentleman. Ex-editor of a noted 
paper. Wrote about the political 
situation for years. Knew the 
party stalwarts by their first 
names. Knew how to get the 
newspapers to co-operate. Knew 
all about it. He really did... 
almost. 

Good Old Charlie was appointed 
publicity director As such, he was 
direct liaison between our agency 
and his party. It was up to him to 
sav “Yes” or “No.” 

Good Old Charlie had been to 
the wars. He knew that the cam- 
paign is not always over the day 
the election is held. He was chary 
and wary. So he summed up an 
attitude in these words: “No sir! 
Be damned if you get me to okey 
anything. Not going to get myself 
tied up in any after-election law- 
suits. Got a lot of money and I'll 
keep it.” 


Getting an Okey Like 
Pulling Hen’s Teeth 

So to get an okey from him was 
like pulling the non-existent teeth 


of the well-known hen. But, by 
dint and by the gods, we got the 
ball rolling. Got a lot of the small 
things okeyed. Wrote and sub- 
mitted a lot of advertising, and got 
it turned down. 

Finally, one day, Good Old 
Charlie asked us to leave the copy 
with him. He’d get it okeyed. So 
we did. But he didn’t. The next 
trip to his headquarters in the 
capital city brought us a surprise. 

A series of new factors were 
introduced. Chief among these was 
the Astute Political Writer ...a 
gentleman who had been trained 
for the law and found himself 
holding down an under-secretary- 
ship in a prominent trade associa- 
tion. 

The Astute One told us what 
was wrong with our copy. “Too 
emotional,” he said, and proceeded 
to outline the theory that, “Any 
man with more than a dollar knows 
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that it’s to his interest to vote 
Republican.” 

For this there was only one kind 
of copy suited. He showed us a 
fairly good example of logic of 
the reason-why school. Lots of 
reading. Big words. Every can- 
didate mentioned and each shown 
in all his handsomeness, via half- 
tones. That’s what was wanted. 
So we set out to unsell him: 


Treating Voters Like 
Consumers 


You see, we knew voters. Knew 
them as people. People who buy a 
lot of the various products manu- 
facturers entrust to our adver- 
tising-merchandising ministrations 
(not always without argument, 
however!). Our picture of the 
voter was of the guy in the alley, 
the chap whom you have to blast 
with appeal-to-emotion if you're 
to get an answering glimmer of 
response. The kind of folk who 
work in mines, in grocery stores; 
the barbers and bootblacks, the 
Great American Working Public. 

That was our idea of a mass of 
voters. Not the _ silk-stocking 
crowd. Not the political satellites 
who predicted victory as a religious 
chant. Not the hard-to-kill, 
never-say-die G.O.P. booster. 

So election day approached. 

Newspapers devoted millions of 
lines to mentions of the political 
party they favored. And all were 
fed the canned stories on a regu- 
lar, organized wholesale basis. If 
Candidiate Jones spoke at Metrop- 
olis, the hand-outs were printed up 
beforehand to shoot out to every 
newspaper in the State. 

To some of us, it was another 
example of the very dumbest thing 
that newspapers do. Reams of 
publicity went forward. Most of 
it was published, the vast bulk 
without cutting. And then, when 
we urged paid space advertising, 
the committee proudly showed the 
space that had been given free ... 
and wanted to know why they 
should spend so much money for 
advertising, when they were getting 
it for nothing. (Newspaper pub- 
lishers, note!) 

Anyway, it was possible to set 
up a limited list to receive the 
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final advertisement which was 
written to please the client. (Ever 
see one written to please a client 
that wasn’t a weak and puny 
thing?) 

The campaign was beginning to 
bore us. Remember we started in 
on it during late July and carried 
right through to the last bitter pill 
was swallowed on election night. 

There had been a couple of 
dozen trips to the capital. There 
was a fine amount written in for 
expenses, entertainment, etc. And 
a total of visuals, copy and other 
production time that couldn’t be 
absorbed in entirety nor billed ex- 
cepting in part. Night work on the 
part of certain of our staff con- 
tinued for a full two months. Key 
men had to be on call week-ends. 

Shortening up on the story, and 
giving you the quickest picture of 
what happens when you get into 
political accounts (and this was 
the fifth one that your regretfully 
anonymous writer was involved in) 
the crux of the situation came on 
the Friday preceding Election Day. 
By this time, our friends began 
to worry. Not much. Just enough 
to wonder if there could be any 
truth to the reports than seeped 
in from up-State and the farther- 
removed industrial counties. 


Near the End—and 
on the Spot! 


A conference was called and we 
were put on the spot. A pretty 
spot, at that. Hadn’t we advised 
and counseled all through the cam- 
paign? Hadn’t they advertised, 
too, as we told them to? Hadn't 
they bought god-knows-how-many 
badges and signs and posters and 
banners and things? And now ap- 
parently, some of those to whom 
we were appealing had decided to 
vote the other way. The boys were 
reporting that Goofus County 
looked doubtful. Some others 
thought that there wasn’t a chance 
of losing. What did we know? 

So, grasping the opportunity, we 
told ’em. And how we told ’em. 
We told ’em that they were going 
to lose that election, unless .. . 
Then we went on to tell ’em about 
that emotional appeal. To make a 
last-minute drive for the fence- 
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straddlers. When they approved 
the idea, we whooped for joy. The 
light, at last! Not too late, yet! 
Briefly, we advocated the use of 
full pages in the key circulator 
newspapers of both party affilia- 
tions. To reach the greatest num- 
ber of You-and-Me voters of both 
sexes the evening before, and the 
morning of election day; to make 
converts of those who were still 
not decided; to strengthen the con- 
victions of those who had decided 
to string along with our rarty; to 
win voters from the opposing side. 


It Had Now Become More 
Than an Account 


In all this we had more than the 
commissions-on-space in mind. We 
were really very much interested 
in seeing our friends in the saddle. 
I say quite truthfully, that we 
donated more to the cause than 
we could have made, even had the 
account been of the size that the 
initial appropriations indicated it 
would be. 

So, we sat down that Friday 
and wrote the copy and made lay- 
outs. This was fast work. Needed 
tomorrow for final okey. Sixteen 
of us stayed with it much of the 
night. It was a sweet picture of 
the loyal souls battling for the 
dear old agency. 

Tomorrow came and we were 
ready. We took the fourteen nice 
new visuals along. Each was on 
a different phase of the same story; 
each with copy to emotionalize the 
appeal; each gauged to strike the 
reader in his vital spot and win 
the race for us. We got the stuff 
up for review. Three were quickly 
turned down. Two were weighed 
and considered. The rest were 
culled and another picked. Then 
we went over the entire group 
again—with another committee. 

Finally, one page was approved 
by the majority. It was the one 
to run. That was that. All we 
had to do was to see “The Senator” 
for the money! 

We saw the nice, old Senator. 
A courtesy title to a man who had 
been a ruler of the industrial world 
within the State, an ex-Senator of 
wide nation mention. 

We saw him. Good Old Pete! 
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HIS inescapable fact, which may be verified by consulting any 

standard manual of professional practice or by directly questioning 
any architect, completely justifies the unique editorial approach of 
PENCIL POINTS.* 

This means that the most valuable thinking an architect puts in on 
any job is done at the drafting board where every detail of every build. 
ing must be worked out in the form of drawings and specifications 
before it can be built. 

PENCIL POINTS, started in 1920, has consistently directed itself 
to the service of this drafting room—the heart of the architect’s office, 
the place where his real creative thinking must of necessity be done. 
This is because the Editors of PENCIL POINTS realize that the suc- 
cess of the architect’s office—whether it be small or large—whether all 
the functions are performed by one man, the architect, or by a corp 
of assistants—depends upon the skill and knowledge with which th 
work of planning and designing, drafting and specification writing is 
carried out. 

PENCIL POINTS, more effectively than any other medium, can take 
your message directly to the point where it will do you the most good 
—to the workshop where the decisions on materials and equipment are 
really made. 

The largest net paid and professional circulation of any publication 
serving the architectural profession. 


*Handbook of Architectural Practice, The American Institute of Architects. 
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proach of The practise of architecture falls naturally into functional divisions as indicated by 
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room where the designing, detailing, and specification writing fit together as parts of a 
cted itself I unified, closely coordinated process. Four-fifths of the architect’s full professional fee 
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With his right-hand helper to help 
him criticize, and to help re-write 
the copy. 

When all was done, the aide 
read it aloud. And we sat silent. 
Finally, a chair came down with a 
bang, as its front legs hit the floor 
from a tilted-back position. . . . 

“Gentlemen,” said one of us, 
“You’re losing the election. In 
that very first paragraph you've 
used the words, ‘vituperative’ and 
‘invective.’ You've called a lie a 
‘base canard’ you've talked 
about ‘stigma’ and ‘hierarchy,’ 
about ‘paternal government’ and 
‘rationalization of thought.’ You’re 
talking yourselves out of the elec- 
tion!” 

The silence was thick; faces 
were red; eyes were as narrowed 
as lips were thinned. Finally, out 
of it came a sigh. The Senator 

. - Good Old Pete! . . . sat back. 

“Gentlemen,” said Good Old 


Pete, “gentlemen, surely you are 
* 


ABS Opens Chicago Office 


The American Broadcasting System, 
Inc., has established a Chicago office at 
230 North Michigan Avenue. John 
Kettlewell has been appointed Western 
manager. He has had his own radio 
representative business at that city, was 
with Paul Block & Associates and had 
been food advertising manager of the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner and ad- 
vertising manager of Durand, McNeil & 


Horner. 
- o a 


Two New A. N. A. Members 


Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville, 
and the Van Camp Sea pany, 
Terminal Island, Calif., have been elected 
members of the Association of National 
Advertisers. Member representative of 
the Frankfort Distilleries will L. 
Moloney, vice-president, and of the Van 
Camp company, Harper, vice- 


president. 
eee 


Roland Returns to Dallas 


Marshall Roland, art director of the 
New York office of Tracy-Locke-Daw- 
son, Inc., since May, 1933, has returned 
to the Dallas, Tex., office of that agency. 
He will fill the position made vacant by 
the recent death of L. L. Sargent, art 
director of the Dallas office. 

sd o s 


Has Candy Bar Advertising 

The Euclid Candy Company, New 
York, candies, has appointed Craven & 
Hedrick, New York agency, to handle 
the advertising of its new candy bar, 
“Red Cap. 
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mistaken. We have it on the very 
best authority that we shall carry 
this city by several thousands. And 
our party workers are sure that 
we'll carry the other vital county 
by many thousands. We are so 
sure that the people know it is to 
their best interest to vote the 
straight Republican ticket that | 
see no need for this last-minute 
appeal. We really don’t need this 
ad; do we, Warwick?” 

What Warwick said was the 
one-word classic that has made 
many a weakling appear to reflect 
the power of a chief; the affirma- 
tive which conforms, confirms and 
frequently confounds. 

The Election was lost. 
we lost it, eh? 

If there’s a moral here, you ap- 
ply it. When they suggest that 
there’s a good chance to get that 
political campaign account, see if 
you've got what it takes to say, 
“No!” 


+ + 
M. P. Luthy Advanced 


Martin P. Luthy, assistant vice-pres- 
ident in charge of the business extension 
department of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 

ualty Company and associated com- 
panies, Chicago, has been appointed 
assistant to the president. N. e Flan- 
agin, formerly with Doremus & Com- 
pany, advertising agency, has been ap 
pointed manager of the business extension 
department. 


I reckon 


Accounts with Lauesen & Salomon 


Advertising of the following accounts 
is now being handled by Lauesen & Sal- 
omon, Chicago agency: R. G. Haskins 
Company; Paasche Airbrush Com 
Anaconda Sales Company, chemical fer- 
tilizer; William Cooper & Nephews, 
Inc.; F. S. Burch & Company; Lllinois 
Diabeticine Company; Artlee Remedy 
Company, and the Prima Company, 


brewer. 
. . o 


Organizes New Division 


The Studio of Robert Reid Mac- 
Guire, New York, has organized a divi- 
sion to handle industrial design, direct 
mail and ns display under the direc- 
tion of E, illiams, former art 
director of ar “Bartlett-Orr Press. 

* . * 


Catanich Appointed by Lang 

joseph Catanich has been appointed 
sales manager for the Hollywood tran- 
scription studios of Freeman Lang. He 
will continue to instruct radio courses in 
the University of ifornia extension 
division in Los Angeles. 
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Facts Across the Counter 


Package, Tags, Store Literature and Retail Clerks All Can Help 
in Giving Specifications to Consumers 


By Don Gridley 


PECIFICATIONS are sales in- 

formation and as such belong at 
the point of sale regardless of 
whether the manufacturer puts 
them in his advertising. At the 
point of sale information can be 
given the consumers in two ways: 
either directly through printed 
matter or indirectly through the 
clerk. 

In an article, “Point-of-Sale 
Facts for Consumers” (PRInTERS’ 
Ink, November 29, 1934) I pointed 
out that in most lines the clerk is 
a weak reed for the manufacturer 
to lean on. Therefore the first 
consideration should be printed 
material, whether it be the pack- 
age, a tag, a counter card o. some- 
thing else. 

The package is an_ essential 
vehicle for consumer information. 
That it is considered so by the 
manufacturer is shown by the care 
given to package designs today. 
The Government’s attitude toward 
the question is indicated by its re- 
quirements that the ingredients of 
certain food and drug products 
must appear on the container. 

However, there are plenty of 
products that are sent out in pack- 
ages which say very little, if any- 
thing, about what is,;in the prod- 
ucts. They tell a lot about what 
the product will do—which is good, 
helpful sales information—but fre- 
quently they stop there as though 
the manufacturer were a little bit 
ashamed of the material going into 
his product. 

Of course when we talk about 
specifications, we usually have in 
mind the really technical facts, but 
often it is even more important 
that the consumer have certain 
sales facts—important from the 
consumer’s angle as well as from 
the manufacturer’s. 

For instance there are many 
products with a number of uses. 
The consumer may know compara- 
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tively few of these. Therefore, 
the manufacturer who, on his 
package, points out extra uses by 
pictures, by recipes or by direc- 
tions, is really helping the con- 
sumer while he is furthering his 
sales talk. 

T. J. Liston, advertising man- 
ager of the Rome Manufacturing 
Company Division, Revere Copper 
and Brass Incorporated, says: 

“We have always said that the 
dealer can make or break a sale, 
but I think it has been proved, 
from time to time, that a package 
‘perhaps’ puts across the story of a 
product, or an attractive sales tag 
on an article sold the consumer, in 
spite of the dealer discouraging 
them in favor of another brand. 

“In the case of our own prod- 
ucts we have designed an attractive 
tag which we put on our solid 
copper cooking utensils, carried 
out in our trade-mark colors, which 
can’t help but attract attention. 

“For instance, on a prosaic arti- 
cle, such as a wash boiler, I think 
we have it dressed up in a selling 
talk. 


Hidden Values Need 
Explanation 

“We make boilers and we make 
good ones—naturally they cost 
more than the ordinary wash boiler 
and people nowadays will not pay 
more unless they know they are 
receiving additional value, 

“Present competition is particu- 
larly keen on the wash boiler but 
the tri-color wrapper contains the 
selling talk which always sells 
the boiler itself. In other words, the 
most inexperienced sales clerk, by 
simply reading over the wrapper 
in the presence of the customer, 
can give a convincing sales talk, 
or if the clerk happens to be absent 
the customer can sell himself on 
the boiler. 

“On our new line of tea kettles 
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we also plan to carry out the same 
arrangement, by placing around 
them a colorful band showing the 
Good Housekeeping Seal of Ap- 
proval and also a selling talk. 

“For instance, all of our tea 
kettles are stamped from solid 
copper, but when we cover this 
copper up with a nickel or chrome 
plated finish they perhaps look like 
an ordinary kettle. 

“Unless we have something on 
the tea kettle to call attention to 
the fact that there is solid, rust- 
proof, quick-heating copper under- 
neath, 90 per cent of our story is 
lost.” 

The band referred to by Mr. 
Liston is in three colors, red, white 
and blue, with the lettering in white 
on red and blue bands. It carries 
the following message for prospec- 
tive buyers: 


Keep white clothes white by boil- 
ing them. Sanitary lining. Will not 
harm food or clothing. Use this 
boiler for canning. It saves time and 
fuel. Use for cooking food in large 
quantities, also for dyeing fabrics. 
Heavy solid copper bottom where 
wear is greatest. Heavy tin boiler. 
Will last for many years. Well made. 
Easy to keep clean. Strong. Cop- 
per riveted handles. Heats quickly. 
Guaranteed leak proof. 


In addition to this there is a 
diagram of the boiler, pointing out 


ae 
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its essential sales features and lit- 
tle boxes describing these features. 
Here, for instance, is the way the 
handles are described: 


Strong safe handles. Strongly cop- 
per riveted to body. Wood grip fas. 
tened to strong steel arms by one. 
piece steel rod which passes all the 
way through its center. Hooks of 
handle fit over edge of tub to sup- 
port boiler when emptying. 


Some of the more agitated 
friends of the consumer will com- 
plain that this runs a little heavy 
on sales talk. The point is that 
so far as specifications are con- 
cerned it gives the consumer all 
the information he can possibly 
want. If he demands any further 
information he can get it from a 
personal examination of the prod- 
uct itself. 

The tags referred to by Mr 
Liston also go into complete detail 
about the various products com- 
bining sales talks and specifications 
logically and effectively. 

Another company that makes ex- 
cellent use of tags is The Coleman 
Lamp and Stove Company. The 
tag used for this company’s electric 
iron carries the name of the prod- 
uct, the company’s trade-mark, a 
place for the price, a guarantee, 
the fact that the company makes a 
complete line of electrical appli- 
ances with the names of these prod- 


r guide will produ 
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ucts and the following detailed in- 
formation : 


This Coleman Iron is a masterpiece 
of beauty and design. It combines 
all the following outstanding im- 
provements and superior features to 
give the user more than ordinary 
ironing efficiency: 

1. Lifetime Coleman Heating Ele- 
ment—embedded type—quickly heats 
to desired temperature. This is the 
heart of the iron on which is given 
an unqualified lifetime guarantee—in 
event of failure, this removable ele- 
ment will be replaced free of charge. 

2. Extra heat at point and edges 
insures even heat all over sole plate 
while ironing. 

3. Beveled sole plate -with long 
sloping point, makes it easy to iron 
fine pleats, ruffles, tucks and under 
buttons. Chromium finish reduces 
ironing effort one-third. 

4. Perfectly balanced weight (6 
lbs. net) makes bearing down unnec- 
essary—eliminates ironing fatigue. 

5. Extra heavy, non-tarnishing, 
rust-resisting, Super-Chromium Plate, 
highly polished; beautiful rosewood 
finish handle; improved heel rest; 
extra high grade plug; non-kink, 
long-life cord. 


How to Use 
Use on either alternating or direct 


device 


current of voltage specified on name 
plate. 

Always stand iron up on heel rest 
when warming, cooling, or when not 
in use. 

For ironing silk, rayon and other 
light fabrics, have iron only mod. 
erately hot. 

To Crean— Wipe with a soft, 
moist cloth. Do not immerse in 
water. 


__The tag and the band make 
ideal informational media and they 
are effective at the point of sale 
because they can give all the neces- 
sary specifications along with added 
information that will be helpful to 
the consumer. 

They do a selling job, to be 
sure. But why not? Unless we 
are to accept the theory that the 
badgered consumer would be much 
more contented in a Stone Age 
civilization where he is not being 
continually urged to buy products 
which will make his life more 
comfortable and more worth while 
there is no reason at all why the 
manufacturer cannot make of each 
specification a sales talk. As a 
matter of fact, the better he makes 
the product, the more convincing 
his specifications and his sales talk 

The methods just mentioned— 
packages, bands and tie-in tags— 
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Announcing The 
BoYS’ and Gin_Ls’ NEWSPAPER 


SSS | 


BOYS’ end GIRLS’ 


REASON WH Y—Mothers 
and fathers, and educators 
throughout the country, not 
to mention the boys and 
girls themselves, have long 
felt the need for such a 
paper. But no one did any- 
thing about it. The Parents’ 
Magazine Affiliated Press, 
Inc., announces, therefore, 
that it has accepted the chal- 
lenge of bringing out a real 
weekly newspaper that boys 
and girls will claim as their 
own. In England there is a 
“Children’s Newspaper” that 
is eminently successful. With 
the sponsorship and back- 
ing of “The Parents’ Maga- 
sine,” which has a net paid 
circulation of more than a 
third of a million, it is ex- 
pected that “The Boys’ and 
Girls’ Newspaper” will rap- 
idly achieve a considerable 
circulation, gain advertising 
recognition, and, generally, 
become one of the most re- 
spected and most useful 
publications in America. 


EDITORIAL PLANS— 
“The Boys’ and Girls’ News- 
paper” will be a tabloid size 


=~ 

















weekly, printed on regular 
newspaper stock. The most 
important news of the week of interest 
to boys and girls will be presented in- 
terestingly and simply with lots of 
photographs. There will be pages de- 
voted to sports, aviation, movies, radio, 
science, a homemaking page for girls, 
editorials, puzzles, games, and handi- 
crafts. Eaéh issue will contain both a 
short story and a serial story, and there 
will be plenty of funnies—they’ll be 
comic strips of clean fun and adventure. 


CIRCULATION PLANS—“The 
Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper” will, be- 
ginning January 11, 1935, be on sale 
every Friday on newsstands throughout 
the United States. Subscriptions are al- 
ready being solicited vigorously by 
Parents’ Magazine’s Circulation Depart- 
ment, with Fred Stone in charge. 


ADVERTISING PLANS—tThe Ad- 
vertising Department of “The Boys’ and 
Girls’ Newspaper” will be under the 
direction of Allison R. Leininger, who 


is also Advertising Director of “The 
Parents’ Magazine.” Advertising rates 
are based on an audited net paid circu- 
lation guarantee of 100,000 copies a week 
with a pro rata rebate guarantee, based 
on circulation of the issues actually 
used. The print order will be a quarter 
of a million copies a week. Advertisers 
using issues during the first six months 
of publication will receive an excep- 
tional bonus of circulation, as from 
50,000 to 100,000 unsold newsstand 
copies will be sampled by local whole- 
salers throughout the country to boys 
and girls on leaving schools, churches, 
motion picture theatres, and play- 
grounds. Basic advertising rates are 
much lower than those of compar- 
able publications. Because of the great 
interest that boys and girls, and their 
parents as well, will unquestionably 
have in this new unique publication, it 
is destined to be a profitable medium for 
advertisers. May we send you a dummy 
and tell you more about it? 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE AFFILIATED PRESS, Inc. 


George J. Hecht, President and Publisher 


9 East 40th Street, New York 
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are probably the most satisfactory 
for emphasizing specifications be- 
cause they are attached to the 
products at the time of the sale. 

Next to these in value is the 
counter card, which may also be 
used in the window. This, 
course, is primarily a sales me- 
dium and must be considered as 
such because frequently it, will be 
displayed at some distance from 
the product. The advantage of 
the package-band-tag method is 
that even where there is no clerk 
present the prospect can read the 
information while looking at the 
product. In many cases this is 
also true of the counter card, but 
not always. 


Use of Counter Folders 
and Service Booklets 


Next in value are such things 
as counter folders, service book- 
lets and any other information 
that is passed out to the consumer. 
These counter folders may be used 
for mailing as well as distribution 
on the counter near the product. 
Therefore again their advertising 
value may be of the greatest im- 
portance, considering the method 
of distribution. 

Well-planned folders, placed 
near the product or in the prod- 
uct, if possible, where they can be 
read by the consumer contemplat- 
ing buying the product make ex- 
cellent re-inforcement of any sales 
talk the clerk may give. Further- 
more, even if the clerk is a poor 
salesman, the manufacturer is as- 
sured that a reasonably curious 
consumer will get the whole sales 
st 


ory. . . . . * 
Obviously in designing literature 


of this kind the manufacturer 
must take unusual care that he 
plans the information so that it 
can be quickly and easily read and 
a thorough sales talk put over in 
a minimum of space. 

Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., 
is using an unusual device which, 
while it does not give specifications, 
is of unusual value at the point of 
sale. Says Ivor Kenway, advertis- 
ing manager of the company: 

‘During the last few years while 
continuing our advertising on a re- 
stricted basis, we have increased 
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our sales promotion efforts many 
fold, and, through concentrating 
so definitely on sales promotion, 
evolved in 1934 a patented sales 
device for our dealers which js 
really unique in the history of the 
paint industry. 

“The fact is that people buy 
paint not as so many cans of ma- 
terial, but for the results that paint 
will give them. The consumer's 
original thinking starts with a de- 
sire for pale green walls or for 
a bright yellow breakfast set, or 
something of that kind, and paint 
cans are really only an uninterest- 
ing means to the result desired. 

“Till this year people have gone 
to paint stores to purc color 
and have examined color cards in 
order to make their selection. Ob- 
viously, in looking at a little color 
chip about an inch and a half long 
by three-quarters of an inch wide, 
it is pretty hard to get a true pic- 
ture of how that color would look 
on a wall surface, and particularly 
how it would look in combination 
with other colors in the room 
where it is to be used. 


Devoe Uses a Machine Called 
the “Colorguide” 


“After experimenting for a couple 
of years with all types of devices, 
we finally brought out a machine 
known as the Devoe Colorguide. 
This gadget shows through a glass 
window in the top a very attractive 
interior scene. On the front of 
the machine are five dials marked: 
trim, walls, furniture, ceilings and 
floors, respectively. Each dial op- 
erates a cloth roll inside the ma- 
chine on which is printed different 
walls, pieces of furniture, etc., all 
in actual color. 

“Now let us assume a woman 
comes to purchase some paint for 
her walls, perhaps having in mind 
that a pale green is what she would 
like. Actually this color might be 
right for her room, but on the 
other hand, it might easily happen 
that it would clash with the dra- 
peries, furniture, rugs, etc., which 
would be moved back into the room 
after the painting was completed. 

“Therefore, by using the dials, 
she brings into register under the 
glass a ceiling which matches her 
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own ceiling as well as draperies, 
rugs and floor finish which match 
her own. Having thus set up the 
colors which are going to remain, 
she dials the wall knob until a light 
green appears. If this looks well 
in relation to other objects in the 
room, she can safely make the pur- 
chase, but oftentimes the customer 
will immediately realize that no 
matter how much she may have 
admired this color in someone 
else’s home, it isn’t right for her 
room, and she, therefore, dials 
other wall colors into place until 
she finds something not only pleas- 
ing to herself, but decoratively 
correct. 

“Of course, if it is some object 
other than walls that is to be 
painted, the same procedure holds 
true. 

“This remarkable machine pro- 
duces more than 248,000 color com- 
binations, and in our opinion opens 
up an entirely new way of pur- 
chasing paint—not through possible 
disappointing experiments, but by 
seeing in advance and before pur- 
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chasing, exactly what the results 
are going to look like.” 

The devices so far described wil! 
suggest the immense possibilities 
of giving consumers specifications 
as sales information at the point 
of sale. 

When it comes to working with 
clerks, the manufacturer is uw 
against a more difficult problem 
Here he must depend on such 
things as dealer magazines, the 
personal work of his own sales- 
men, correspondence courses and 
clerk manuals. 

Probably the most effective work 
can be done by the manufacturer’s 
salesmen, particularly if he is using 
missionary men. On the whole 
however, these salesmen have to 
spend so much time doing their 
selling that the time of the indi- 
vidual clerk is necessarily limited 
It is further limited by the fact 
that they may call on a store when 
the clerks are busy or when other 
factors may act to distract the 
clerks’ attention. 

Some companies have been suc- 
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cessful in getting dealers to hold 
meetings of their clerks for sales- 
men to address. This type of work 
can best be carried on, of course, 
in stores with large forces of in- 
side and outside salespeople. 

The dealer magazine always of- 
fers an excellent opportunity to get 
over a Sales point, but it has the 
weakness that frequently most of 
the clerks in a store do not see the 
magazine and the proprietor may 
neglect to pass on the information 
to his salespeople. However, it is 
an excellent medium for passing 
information along to the consumer 
by way of the store personnel. 

Correspondence courses as a gen- 
eral rule have been pretty much a 
failure. In a few instances they 
have been successful, but usually 
the set-up was such as to encour- 
age this type of effort. 

For a successful correspondence 
course it is almost essential to have 
a product that bulks large in the 
retailer’s total sales volume. With 
a product like this the retailer is 
willing to encourage his sales- 
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people to spend time learning a 
great deal about the product and 
how to sell it. Otherwise he will 
discourage such effort. 

Finally, there is the dealer’s sales 
manual. One of the best examples 
of this is “The Coleman Course in 
Retail Selling” issued by The Cole- 
man Lamp and Stove Company. 
This is valuable because it does 
what its title implies, gives a course 
in selling, not just a course in the 
selling of Coleman products. Thus, 
although the bulk of the contents 
is taken up in talking about the 
selling of the company’s merchan- 
dise, in almost every case the in- 
formation given is of the type that 
teaches a lesson that can be applied 
to the selling of almost any prod- 
uct in the store. 

This is necessary in preparing a 
sales manual. A second considera- 
tion is to make the material as 
simple as possible and easy to as- 
similate. The average retail clerk 
must do his studying out of store 
hours and, being human, he will 
not want to put any great amount 
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of effort into a formidable study. 

Although this manual was pub- 
lished some years ago, the com- 
pany still finds it a successful part 
of its selling. 

If a manufacturer wants to give 
specifications in his advertising, 
well and good, but this is not so 
important as giving the same infor- 
mation at the point of sale. There 
is a vast amount of propaganda 
being spread, the burden of which 
is that the advertiser is not telling 
the consumer enough about his 
products in his advertising. The 
point is that it is not essential that 
he give specifications in his adver- 
tising so long as he does tell about 
the product at the point of sale. 

(The writer wishes to acknowl- 
edge the help of the following 
individuals in the preparation of 
this article: T. J. Liston, advertis- 
ing manager, Rome Manufacturing 
Company Division, Revere Copper 
and Brass Incorporated ; Ivor Ken- 
way, advertising manager, Devoe & 
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Bamberger Appointments 


Alexagder Pfaff, formerly assistant 
director of marketing at Batten, Barton, 


_Durstine & Osborn, Inc., and sales and 


advertising counsel of S. D. Leidesdorf 
Company. is now advertising manager 
f L. mberger & Company, Newark, 


Y ae Cutler has joined the Bam- 
© art staff and Mrs. Florence 
Trullinger the copy staff. Mrs. Trull- 
inger was formerly with Young & Rubi- 


cam. 
Randolph Hall, formerly assistant 
radio director of The Blackman Com- 
pany, has joined the radio staff. 
. ” * 


New Chrysler Sales Set-up 


Chrysler, DeSoto, Plymouth sales ac- 
tivities have been given a new set-up 
under which the country is divided into 
three sales divisions. J. Frazer, for- 
merly Chrysler general sales manager, 
is in charge of the Eastern division; 
L. G. Peed, sy? oma | one ¢ ; 
manager, is in charge 0) e tra 
division, and C. L. Jacobson, former 
director of fact branches, is in charge 
of the Western division. 


Death of “Daddy” Kentnor 


William H. Kentnor, “Daddy” Kent- 
nor to the many friends he accumulated 
in his-more than forty years’ association 
with the newspa’ advertising business 
of the Middle West. died at Evanston, 
Ill., last week. He was seventy-seven 


‘years old. 
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Raynolds Co., luc.; C. A. Massing, 
sales manager, The Griswold Man- 
ufacturing Co.; Wallace L. Pond, 
domestic sales manager, Nicholson 
File Company; W. B. Laighton, 
Jr., advertising department, Bige- 
low-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 
E. A. Kraemer, manager, Jobbing 
Division, West Aluminum 
Company; H. L, Harrison, direc- 
tor advertising and sales promo- 
tion, The Miller Company; D. J. 
Finn, assistant advertising and 
sales promotion manager, RCA 
Radiotron Company, Inc.; Frank 
J. Kahrs, promotion and adver- 
tising manager, Remington Arms 
Company, Inc.; A. W. Boyer, The 
Coleman Lamp and Stove Com- 
pany; G. M. Fletcher, advertising 
manager, The Stanley Works ; Roy 
Davey, sales manager, United 
American Bosch Corporation; R. 
A. Witherell, treasurer and general 
manager, C. F. Church Mfg. Co.; 
Argus Sheridan; Crescent Tool 
Company.) 


7 


R. W. Madison Joins Boone 


_ Randolph W. Madison, national adver- 
tising manager of the San Francisco 
Chronicle for the last three years, has 
joined the Rodney E. Boone Organiza- 
tion as manager of the plan department 
of the Boone Pacific Coast group of 
papers with headquarters at San Fra 
cisco. Mr. Madison was previously with 
the San Francisco Examiner for eleven 
years and before that represented Editor 
& Publisher on the Pacific Coast for 
two years. D. H. Hughes, who has been 
assistant national advertising manager, 
will succeed Mr, Madison. 


Heads Marketing Society 


The first annual convention of the 
American Marketing Society was held 
at Atlantic City, N. J., last week. Major 
discussion concentrated on efficiency in 
distribution and Governmental grade- 
marking of goods. Dr. Frank M. Sur- 
face, vice-president of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, was elected 
president. 

Professor Robert Elder, Massachusetts 
Institute of ee was elected vice- 
president; F. P. Valentine, secretary, 
and Frank B. Coutant, treasurer. 


Ehli with Lesan 

Frederick Ehli, formerly with Albert 
Frank-Guenther Law, has joined the 
H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, New 
York, as space buyer. 
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The secret of Rapid’s amazing speed of delivery and the 
unvarying high quality of Rapid-made plates is Rapid’s 
complete mastery of every process of electrotyping and of 
every facility of routing and shipping. 


Advertising agencies and their clients turn to Rapid, as a 
matter of course, when high-grade printing plates in record 
time are needed. They know that, while Rapid-made plates 
cost no more, they are always dependable in printing quali- 
ties... . always ON TIME. They know that — whether the 
order calls for one electrotype or a thousand — Rapid will 
(]} give it individual and careful attention. 
lé 


RAPID Chitwtyea 


The Largest Plate Makersin the World CINCINNATI 
Branch Offices . .. NEW YORK CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA 





For Direction Writers 


A Few Thoughts, Largely Unrelated, from an Intrigued 
Reader of “How to Use It” 


By M. W. Hinsdale 


MAYBE it’s been a hard day 

downtown. Arriving home, I 
am tired and out of sorts, the way 
you feel when your collar is dirty, 
your glasses need polishing, and 
perhaps there’s some dandruff on 
your coat collar. My neuralgia 
might have been throbbing a little, 
or my exzema itching again; so I 
brought along some formidable 
looking remedies which I have 
never tried before. 

Taking out the direction inserts 
I settle back and start to read ; and 
gradually, as I weave through the 
formulas of ingredients, the recom- 
mendations, the descriptive matter 
and the instructions, I find that my 
afflictions are slowly dispersing. 
By the time I am all through un- 
raveling a voluminous “How to 
Use” pamphlet, the neuralgia or 
the exzema doesn’t seem to bother 
me any more. 

Most people like their directions 
right to the point, such as: 1— 
Shake well; 2—Pour into palm of 
hand; 3—Apply freely. Person- 
ally, I like mine to meander around 
and wind up in an admirable maze 
of verbiage. I often think how 
lucky it is that the direction writers 
do their stuff with me in mind in- 
stead of less appreciative people 
who don’t know how to get the 
maximum enjoyment out of direc- 
tions. 

I want to thank all the direction 
writers, everywhere, for what they 
have done for me: i.e., developed 
my patience, sharpened my powers 
of concentration, helped me to pass 
many a rainy Sunday, and afforded 
me fun and self-improvement in 
many ways. 

Take the directions with foreign 
languages on them, for instance. I 
took a little French and Spanish 
once, and this is the only way I 
can find to keep my Romance lan- 
guages in shape. You can always 
get a lot of entertainment holding 


your hand over the Spanish and 
trying to read the Portuguese. | 
learned more foreign words from 
a Shinola can that I ever did in 
college. 

What there really ought to be is 
some Indian on a few of these 
labels and booklets. I know some 
Winnebago words, and would like 
nothing better than a chance to 
brush up in this dialect. The In- 
dian is a ward of the Government, 
just like the rest of us, and it 
might be a good idea to petition 
the Secretary of the Interior fora 
little redskin chit-chat on packages 
from now on. 

The more prolix and involved 
the directions are the better I like 
them. I keep saying to myself, 
“You can’t stump me, you can't 
stump me,” and sooner or later, 
even though I have to make an 
outline, I will get the thing un- 
tangled and go to bed relaxed and 
triumphant. 


This One Ended 


in a Draw 


A few weeks ago one of them 
almost got me, though. I had a 
bad sore throat (after all this 
drought a little rain is bound to be 
dangerous) and a doctor recom- 
mended a gargle preparation on 
sale in drug stores. I undressed, 
brushed my teeth, and prepared to 
use it. 

The directions said: “Pour a 
teaspoonful in a dry glass. Lightly 
touch with moist toothbrush. Brush 
teeth.” This was a joke, all right, 
on a direction hound like me. So 
I brushed my teeth all over. “After 
brushing teeth add water to what 
is left. Rinse mouth thoroughly. 
Then gargle with same solution.” 
For a minute I thought I was 
stumped. What solution? There 
wasn’t any left in the glass, and | 
gargled the one in my mouth. 
Finally I decided to call it a draw 
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“WE'RE FROM MISSOURI 


... where are you from?” 


_. = Yes, sir, when it comes to surveys, “We're from Missouri . 
ye we want to be Shown!’ 
r did in Well, this is how ERNST & ERNST (the internationally sonne- 
nized firm of Accountants and Auditors) answered our challenge: 
. bt “For seven consecutive days, October 16 to October 
yw some 22, 1934, between 7 A. M. and 11 P. M., our staff 
suld lik of investigators asked 20, 408 ‘Minneapolis and St. Paul 
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alg following results: 
and it 50.1% said KS TP 
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a to be .. « therefore CERTIFIED COPIES OF THIS SURVEY ~ 
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sred to And for CERTIFIED FACTS on which to base your expenditures 
in the Minneapolis-St. Paul Trade Area, just ask: FORD 
leer 3 weet General — Manager, KS ALA penses lis Minn. 
. or ~~ NATION EPRESENTA Paul H. Raymer 
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with the direction writer, and ended 
up by shaving with it. 

Being an inveterate reader my- 
self doesn’t mean that I am out of 
sympathy with the exasperation of 
most people when they find them- 
selves up against a bewildering set 
of directions. I have seen too 
many of them distinctly ill-tem- 
pered about it, even resorting to 
profanity ; and it is surprising how 
quickly a carefully complicated set 
of directions finds itself thrown 
into the wastebasket. I fully un- 
derstand that this is because peo- 
ple are too busy with their bridge 
or movies or going to night clubs, 
or other shallow activities, to get 
the proper enjoyment out of labels 
and directions. It is a fine sort of 
paradox, because these directions 
were written principally for their 
amusement in the first place. 

Take the bed bug powder my 
wife uses. It starts out: “For Bed 
Bugs Use Bell’s Bug Liquid in Con- 
nection with Bell’s Bed Bug Pow- 
der.” Say this over three times 
fast, and if you find you can do 
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that, try “Peter Piper Picked—.” 

Sometimes you can get a lot of 
swell words. On a bottle of An- 
gostura bitters there are two that 
I have always meant to look up. 
“For use in case of flatulence—.” 
What the heck is flatulence? And, 
“Carminative formerly prepared at 
Angostura—.” “Carminative” is a 
dandy, with a musical twang, like 
“carioca.” Sometime I will look it 
up and use it in a game of Guggen- 
heim, or else spring it on my boss. 

Most people might think I was 
a nut to be reading signs and direc- 
tions this way, and maybe someday 
a psychiatrist will tell me so, or 
anyway, tell my family. But until 
then I hope to keep abreast of 
them, and also keep my car out of 
the ditch reading Burma Shave 
jingles. 

For the benefit of direction 
writers and the lithographic indus- 
tries I would like to offer a few 
constructive suggestions calculated 
to induce the ordinary layman to 
take his direction reading seriously. 
For example, take, or rather look 
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A. W. Little, Adv. Mgr. 

Rollins Hosiery Mills, Inc. 

Writes: “Following is a tabulation of the replies fro 
our questionnaire mailed to 977 Rollins « 
counts who had bought from $501.00 
$2500.00 worth of merchandise from 
during the past year. 
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at, a bottle of Squibb’s Liquid 
Petrolatum. It starts out: 

“The Priceless Ingredient! In 
the City of Bagdad lived Hakeem, 
the Wise One, and many people 
came to him for counsel, which he 
gave freely to all, asking nothing 
in return.” It on to tell about 

Hakeem, the Wise One, and before 
you finish you think you are read- 
ing “Arabian Nights” all over 
again. I didn’t need any Liquid 
Petrolatum, but I certainly was 
tempted to give it a trial. A little 
fiction or romance, an anecdote, a 
fable, or a nursery rhyme would 
do a lot to get people started on 
direction reading. 

Here are a few specific sugges- 
tions. There are still a lot of peo- 
ple who don’t know the words to 
“Shine On, Harvest Moon,” or 
even “Sweet Adeline.” These 
lyrics, printed on the backs of car- 
tons, would substantially improve 
barroom singing and at the same 
time lead the reader into the direc- 
tions. Also, there are still among 
us many who don’t know what 
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finally happened to the goose that 
laid all the golden eggs. 

But there is one suggestion espe- 
cially in which I am vitally inter- 
ested and would give a lot to see 


* some manufacturer adopt. I have 


heard so many moth-eaten stories 
lately that I decided something 
ought to be done about it. If the Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co., or Gen- 
eral Foods or some other large cor- 
poration would print on the backs 
of their labels all the old gags we 
have to listen to, we would soon 
have nation-wide distribution and 
thus put an end to this nuisance. 
The cost of doing this would un- 
doubtedly be offset by the gain in 
good-will. 

A lot of new bottles and pack- 
ages are coming onto the market 
lately. Most of them are good- 
looking enough, and while I real- 
ize that progress is progress, I hope 
the manufacturers employ the same 
direction writers they always have. 
Life is getting simpler every day, 
we are told, but if it were possible 
to read the directions and actually 
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BUSINESS PAPERS TIMES MENTIONED RATED FIRST 
Dry Goods Economist - 145 76 
Publication B - - 131 45 
Publication C - - 128 63 
Publication D . - 78 16 


(Four other business papers were mentioned from 
52 to 22 times and rated first from 34 to 1 time.) 
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follow them, it would be entirely 
too much of a good thing. 

Speaking of simpler directions, 
nothing is more disappointing than 
to pick up a bottle or package and 
find no directions at all. This is 
why I have a great grudge against 
the liquor industry. On a can of 
baking powder they tell you how 
to make biscuits, and a cake flour 
box tells how to make cakes. Even 
a carton of breakfast food con- 
tains a few recipes. 
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Living out here in the Middle 
West I had never tried applejack. 
so I bought a bottle this morning 
to see what it was like. Imagine 
my chagrin, then, to find a big 
blank where the instructions on 
any self-respecting container ought 
to be. It didn’t say whether to mix 
it with ginger ale, lemon juice, or 
anything about mixing at all. 

So I drank some of it straight 
and thought I would sit down and 
get this off my chest. 


+ 


Radio Printing Press 


HOME fascimile systems, where- 
by type matter and solid and 
halftone images may be trans- 
mitted, are now in course of de- 
velopment in three directions, ac- 
cording to the November issue of 
Electronics. 

One, said to operate from a 
modern radio receiver, records by 
a stylus; one by a magnetic pen, 
one from carbon paper. The last- 
mentioned system reproduces text 
at a rate of 100 words a minute. 

Of course, facsimile is in com- 
mercial use at present. Witness 
the pictures which are now regu- 
larly transmitted across the Atlantic 
or across the continent. When 
perfected and then installed in 
home receiving sets, the possibili- 


+ 


Buys Texas Papers 

Carl L. Estes, who resigned several 
months ago as editor and manager of 
the T. B. Butler publications in Tyler, 
Tex., has purchased the Longview, Tex., 
Daily News and Morning Journal from 
©. B. Faulk. Carl Wortham and S. A. 
Parker will be associated with Mr. 
Estes, who is also publisher of the 
Bast Texas Oil Magazine. 

© _ > 


Joins Houston Agency 
Joseph G. Thompson has joined David 
G. Ritchie, Houston agency, as an ac- 
count executive. He has been adver- 
tising director of the Rice Hotel Group 
of Texas. 
J . . 


Name Ratcliffe Agency 


5 Advertisi of the Sputinns R.. 
nsurance pany an chepps 
Brewing Company, both of Dallas, Tex., 
has been with the Ratcliffe Ad- 


vertising icy, of that city. 


ties of development may be great. 

“In principle,” says Electronics, 
“facsimile is familiar to most radio 
men. The page to be transmitted is 
first scanned by a photo-cell, which 
is carried back and forth in suc- 
cessive rows or ‘lines,’ and responds 
to the dark and light areas which 
it traverses, with corresponding 
electrical impulses. These  im- 
pulses are then amplified and trans- 
mitted as a series of signals which 
when received can be used to in- 
terrupt or modulate the marking 
of a stylus, pen or jet similarly 
moving across the page at the re- 
ceiving station, and so by a pro- 
gressive accumulation of lines, pro- 
ducing a _ reproduction of the 
original.” 


+ 


To Advertise Washington 

The Washington Federation of Com- 
mercial Clubs has been formed by pres- 
idents of chambers of commerce in that 
State to launch a comprehensive pro 
gram of State development through ad- 
vertising. 

Roy A. Matson, president of the 
Yakima chamber, has m elected pres 
ident. F. O, Hagie, secretary of the 
Yakima chamber, was selected as secre- 
tary of the federation which will at- 
tempt to secure State legislation for 
a tax, probably on gasoline, to advertise 
natural and economic attractions of 
Washington. 

- M. McClelland, of Lonview, was 

ected as chairman of the State-wide 
advertising conference. 


Has Whiskey Account 
Sternfield-Godley, Inc., New York, ad- 
vertising, has been appointed to handle 
the vertising of Bear Mountain 
Straight Whiskey. 
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Jersey’s Dental Battle 


Dentist Defies State Act and Has Backing of Press Association 
in His Fight 


By Eldridge Peterson 


NOTHER skirmish in the bat- 

tle over the question of 
whether dentists should advertise 
is now taking place, this time in 
the State of New Jersey—a skir- 
mish precipitated by the act passed 
by the New Jersey Legislature last 
spring which, in essence, provides 
that no dentist may advertise his 
prices, the character of his services 
or the durability of his work. 

The central figure in the con- 
troversy is Dr. William Levine, a 
Jersey City dentist. In large 
space in four Hudson County 
newspapers, he has been running 
advertisements which, in editorial 
fashion, discuss the whole question 
of dentists and advertising and 
which deliberately and openly vio- 
late the act passed by the Legisla- 
ture. 

So far—although the three ad- 
vertisements that constitute Dr. 
Levine’s main challenge have al- 
ready appeared—the battle has been 
one-sided, with no action having 
been taken as yet by the New Jer- 
sey State Dental Board or by the 
Hudson County Dental Society. 


Wants License Revoked 
as a Test 


What Dr. Levine wants—and his 
activities are acknowledgedly in the 
nature of a test case on the act— 
is to have the State Dental Board 
revoke his license, whereupon he 
and the New Jersey Press Associa- 
tion, which is alined with him in 
the battle, can carry the whole 
matter into the courts where the 
constitutionality of the act may be 
determined. 

Using Dr. Levine’s violation of 
the act as a test, the New Jersey 
Press Association, according to one 
of its members, intends to follow 
through, hoping that the act will 
either be repealed or declared un- 
constitutional. 

In amplifying the interest of the 


press association in the contro- 
versy, this member also declared 
that while the newspapers naturally 
and frankly object to an act pro- 
hibiting dental advertising, there is 
a larger principle involved and it 
is this principle that they espe- 
cially want to defend. In other 
words, if a specific group, such as 
dentists, are prohibited from ad- 
vertising, that prohibition carries 
a reflection on advertising as a 
whole which may also serve as a 
precedent in gradually extending 
the prohibition of advertising to 
other groups such as chiropractors, 
lawyers and other professional 
practitioners. 


Both a Dentist and 
Newspaper Man 


This particular battle has a 
worthy champion in Dr. Levine 
who, while a dentist, is familiar 
with the arguments on both sides 
of the question because he also 
formerly was a newspaper man and 
at one time worked on the Newark 
Star Eagle. After practicing den- 
tistry for a number of years, he 
gave up his practice to enter the 
newspaper field and more recently 
has been interested in the publica- 
tion of a detective magazine. 

Following the passing of the den- 
tal act’ by the New Jersey State 
Legislature, he became extremely 
interested in the whole question 
and again applied for a license to 
become a dentist. Having been 
granted his license, Dr. Levine is 
now combining his dental and 
newspaper experience in champion- 
ing the right of the dentist to 
speak out truthfully in advertising 
without being branded as “un- 
ethical.” 

Dr. Levine himself has . written 
the advertisements that appear over 
his name and they tell in forceful 
copy the gist of the whole argu- 
ment, In the first of his series of 
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three advertisements, all of which 
carry the heading, “The Dental 
Board Versus the People of New 
Jersey,” he says: 


The New Jersey Legislature was 
stampeded into passing a bad act 
last spring. 

The act is to the effect that no 
dentist may advertise his prices, the 
character of his services or the dura- 
bility of his work. 

Such an act was not needed. Com- 
mon rules of decency prevent an in- 
dividual or firm from overstepping 
the bounds of good taste in advertis- 
ing. Common and statutory laws 
prohibit specifically false, mislead- 
ing or fraudulent advertising. 

There is something more behind 
this law than the desire to keep the 
relations between dentist and patient 
clean. 

At least 90 per cent of the people 
cannot afford ordinary dental ser- 
vices which are too high in price, 
neédlessly high. Any act that pre- 
vents these people from being in- 
formed that they can obtain dental 
services at fees within their reach is 
an act that is not merely aimed at 
the dentist who wishes to advertise, 
but is aimed directly at the large ma- 
jority of the people. 


Following this introduction, Dr. 
Levine then plunges deliberately 
into a direct violation of the re- 
cently passed dental act and quotes 
the actual prices that he charges 
for full plates, extraction with 
local anaesthetic or with gas and 
oxygen and fillings. Then the copy 
proceeds to violate the other two 
prohibitions of the act, namely, 
that the dentist shall not advertise 
the character of his services or the 
durability of his work and thus, 
having defied the law, the copy 
continues : 


The new dental advertising act 
says that for making any of the above 
statements I ought to be deprived of 
my license to practice dentistry and 
lose my means of making a liveli- 
hood. 

The act says, in effect, that the 
people of New Jersey must be de- 
prived of the opportunity of learning 
that they can obtain dental services 
at a price within their reach. 

Never was there a time like the 
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present, when poverty was so wide- 
spread, when so many need Govern. 
mental aid, when the people need so 
vitally low-priced dentistry. 

I will guarantee satisfaction on all 
work done in my office or refund the 
money. (The new act says that | 
must say nothing with reference to 
the character of my services or the 
durability of my work.) I say that 
a person who pays his money is en- 
titled to his money’s worth. I pro. 
pose to give it to him. I further 
warrant that my work will compare 
favorably with that of any dentist in 
the country regardless of price. Den. 
tists have created what amounts to a 
fetish that advertising is “unethical.” 
A number of those who say it ac- 
tually believe it. The only unethical 
thing I see in an advertisement is 
the advertisement that does not tell 
the truth. What is there unethical 
in the statements I have made? 

All honor and glory to those den- 
tists who have, in a true humani- 
tarian, scientific spirit contributed 
much to the profession and to the 
people generally. The case, however, 
of the dentist who takes the dog. 
in-the-manger attitude is different. 
He says: “I don’t advertise. There- 
fore, no one else must advertise.” 

Since they could not make it stick 
in any other way, they stampeded 
the Legislature in passing an act. 
This act, if rigidly enforced, permits 
any dentist to charge whatever he 
likes without restraint of any kind. 

It is as much my duty to oppose 
an unconstitutional act as it is to 
support and observe a good law. 
This is a bad law. 

This is not an issue between the 
dentist who advertises and the den- 
tist who does not. This is an issue 
between an arbitrary, tyrannical ‘den- 
tal board and the people of New 
Jersey. 

I have a right to say these things 
to the people of Hudson County. 
The people of this county have a 
right to be told these things. Any 
act that interferes with this right is 
an invasion and infringement of our 
inherent, constitutional rights and is 
bad law. 

Meanwhile, I shall do my best to 
serve the people of this county faith- 
fully, honestly, for as low a price as 
is consistent with all the factors in 
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Over 800,000 


OUTHERN AGRICULTURIST closes the 
year with a circulation 40,000 greater than 
its guarantee and the lowest milline rate in its 


history. 


It is the only South-wide farm paper that— 
Has never reduced its subscription 
price; 


Has never been forced to reduce its 
advertising rate because of loss in 


circulation. 


It was the first South-wide farm paper— 


To adopt the monthly rural maga- 


zine form; 


To use four-color covers. 


Its even distribution forms the most logical and 
economical foundation for any plan to reach the 
rich rural buying power of the whole South. 


Southern Agriculturist 


B. KIRK RANKIN, Publisher Nashville, Tenn. 
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each individual case. And in every 
instance, I guarantee full satisfaction 
or a full refund of all money paid. 


In advertisement No. 2, Dr. 
Levine discusses the question of 
dental ethics. 

In the third advertisement the 
doctor presents his argument in a 
sort of Socratic dialog between 
himself and a dentist colleague. 

Thus. Dr. Levine violates the 
law and speaks his piece, while 
waiting for the dental board to 
make some move—but so far noth- 
ing has been done by them as an 
answer. 

Writing editorially on the sub- 
ject, the Jersey City Jersey Jour- 
nal also prods the State Dental 
Board as follows: 

“The State board has a plain 
duty, if it believes the act is valid, 
to revoke Dr. Levine’s license. It 
has an even plainer duty, which 
also rests upon the Hudson County 
and the State Dental societies, to 
ask the Legislature to repeal the 
1934 act, and then, without the aid 
of the law-makers, to work out a 
sensible way to use advertising as 
an instrument for getting dental 
business and educating the public 
to become tooth-conscious. 

“Nothing that the newspapers, 
which quite frankly object to an 
act prohibiting advertising, can say 
or do will ever put such a blot upon 
the failure of the dentists of New 
Jersey to render public service as 
the dentist’s own investigation has 
already done. Of 315,371 New 
Jersey school children whose teeth 
were examined from about March 
1, 1934, to April 26, 90 per cent 
were found ‘requiring dental treat- 
ment,’ and 54 per cent ‘had never 
received dental treatment’ ! 


“Two obvious remedies exist for - 


this condition, and advertising to 
reach the parents of these children 
is one. The other is education in 
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LeRoy B. Sherman with U. S. 
Labor Department 


Lahey B. Sherman, formerly with the 
E. Crowe Company as advertising 


~ RY of the Newsstand Group, is now 
tes 


ol the United Sta ent of 
at New York, as job analyst for 
the fabri States Employment Service. 
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the schools. But as soon as pupils 
graduate, the school influence be- 
gins to pale, and advertising jis 
needed as a reminder. 

“Surely, if the dentists want to 
render the maximum public ser- 
vice, and if they want to increase 
the amount of business there is for 
dentists, they will find a way to 
employ that result-producing tool, 
advertising. 

“Perhaps it is a realization that 
the 1934 act was wrong in prin- 
ciple that induced the Hudson 
County Dental Society to lie down 
on the job of seeking to have the 
act enforced against Dr. Levine.” 

Meanwhile the question of den- 
tists and advertising is not con- 
fined to New Jersey. In a bulletin 
issued this month, the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
summarizes thus: 

“It is reported that dental asso- 
ciations in various States are en- 
deavoring to secure enactment of 
legislation to prohibit advertising 
of dentists or dental services, re- 
sulting in decreased newspaper ad- 
vertising, and that the national 
dental association is conducting a 
concerted national drive to secure 
enactment of identical laws in each 
State, prohibiting dental advertis- 
ing in newspapers or surrounding 
such advertising with so many re- 
strictions as to make it imprac- 
ticable.” 

This bulletin also lists some of 
the States which now have laws 
prohibiting or restricting dental ad- 
vertising. Some of these States 
actually have laws successfully in 
operation, while others have laws 
which are under test. Among those 
States in which the question has 
been settled by law or in which 
the question is current are: Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, New Jersey, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Texas, Wisconsin. 


+ 


Liquor Importer Names Kelly, 
Nason & Roosevelt 


The M. A. Gants Company, Inc., New 
York, wholesale importer of wines and 
spirits, has appointed Kelly, Nason & 

oosevelt, Inc., New York agency, to 
handle its advertising. Newspapers will 
be used 
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GOOD 
COPY 


Liquor Advertising 


Printers’ Ink Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


D'RECZOR JOSEPH H. 
CHOATE, JR., of the Fed- 
eral Alcohol Control Administra- 
tion has under consideration this 
week the proposed regulations to 
govern the advertisement of alco- 
holic products, including beverages 
imported from abroad. Briefs filed 
by the various groups in the bever- 
age industry as a result of the 
hearing conducted in November by 
Director Choate, setting forth their 
attitude toward the proposed regu- 
lations, with their recommenda- 
tions, are being made a part of the 
record upon which the decision will 
be made. 

Certain changes in the interest 
of clarity and specific application 
will be made in the proposed regu- 
lations before they are approved, 
but with no indication as to their 
scope, or as to the final aspects 
the regulations will assume before 
they are issued. 

Study of the briefs presented by 
the beverage industry to Director 
Choate will consume some time, it 
was learned; and the regulations, 
when issued, are not expected to 
be in effect until advertising copy 
made up or placed before the regu- 
lations are announced, and differ- 
ing in any way with the regula- 
tions, may be used without loss to 
advertisers or advertising agencies. 

+ av + 
Death of Herbert G. Lowe 

Herbert G. Lowe, founder and pres- 
ident of the Lowe Paper Company, 
Ridgefield, N. J., died on November 25. 
\ pioneer coated board manufacturer, 
Mr. Lowe organized his own business in 
1905. Ill health compelled him to give 
up many of his duties in the business in 
1930 and his sons, Donald V. and 


Malcolm B., continue in the management 
of the concern. 

o o 
Accounts with Empire 


_The advertising accounts of David 
Kemp, book publisher, and of the Sacks 
Corset Shops, both of New York, are 
now being handled by the Empire Adver- 
tising Service, of that city. 
ee 
Peebles Joins Gotham 
Robert K. Peebles, formerly with Bad- 
i Browning & Hersey, Inc., New 
ork, has joined the Gotham Advertising 


Company, of that city as account ex- 
ecutive. 

















impresses the 
reader with its 
sincerity and 
continues to sell 
long after the 
phrases of the 
advertisement 
are forgotten. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
INC. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 




















a droam last night! 


.- maybe, but depending on 
dreams will never give 
him a high 


RO), 


Your personal I.Q., your /dea Quotient, is 
equal to the number of ideas you produce — 
the number of hours you work. To raise that 
I.Q. is more a matter of digging than dream- 
ing . . . for even ideas that seem to come “out 
of thin air” are born of acquired knowledge. 


Studying this issue of Printers’ Ink will not fill 
you full of ideas overnight. It will raise your 
I.Q.— by adding to the sum of your mer- 
chandising knowledge and by provoking the 
kind of original thought that leads to idea- 
production. 


On these grounds we state our premise ee 








Present Status of Liquor 
Advertising 





completes the picture to date. 





As various States take action on liquor legislation the advertising 
picture, as it affects distillers, changes. 
Organization, a unit of Hearst Advertising Service, has just issued 
a summary bringing up to date the information* already gathered 
by that organization on the status of liquor advertising in the 
different States. This summary, with those that have preceded it, 


The Rodney E. Boone 





Maine: A liquor control bill was 
passed on November 9, 1934. The 
bill provides for the establishment 
of State stores, also the legaliza- 
tion of liquor sales in hotels and 
restaurants. 

That part of the law dealing 
with State stores became effective 
immediately. That part of the law 
dealing with sales in hotels and 
restaurants will not become effec- 
tive before ninety days or February 
10, 1935. This may be changed, 
however, as there is considerable 
agitation for immediate legalization 
of sales in hotels and restaurants. 

State stores are to be established 
in all cities and towns which voted 
for repeal or that may go wet here- 
after in biennial referenda. At 
the outset seven State stores are 
to be opened in the larger cities. 

Liquor advertising was legalized, 
but, unless action is taken in the 
interim, the legalization will not 
take effect until February 10, 1935. 

Mississippi: In a Statewide ref- 
erendum held on July 10, 1934, 
Mississippi voted dry by a margin 
of about two to one. 

South Dakota: Voted dry in a 
referendum held on June 27, 1934. 


Kansas: Voted dry in a referen- 
dum held on-November 6, 1934. 

South Carolina: Voted wet by a 
natrow margin in a referendum 
held on August 28, 1934. This ref- 
erendum was only to provide the 
expression of popular opinion on 


* “Status of Liquor Advertising in the 
States,” Printers’ Inx, March 8, 1934; 
“Where and How Liquor May. Be Adver- 
— Printers’ Inx, September 6-13, 
1934. 
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prohibition and the result is not 
binding on the State Legislature 
which convenes in January, 1935. 
If the legislature chooses to ignore 
the results of the referendum South 
Carolina will remain dry. 

West Virginia: Voted wet about 
one and one-fifth to one in a ref- 
erendum held on November 6, 1934. 
No control bill can be passed until 
the legislature convenes in January, 
1935. Meanwhile the State remains 
technically dry until the legislature 
abrogates existing statutory provi- 
sions and passes a control bill. At 
present sale is allowed in drug 
stores without a prescription. 

Florida: Voted wet about two 
and a half to one in a referendum 
held on November 6, 1934. With 
the passing of the referendum 
Florida reverted to a county option 
system of local control which had 
been in existence before Prohibi- 
tion. This county option system 
will exist until the legislature 
passes a different system of control. 
The legislature meets in 1935. 

Nebraska: Voted wet about one 
and one-half to one in a referen- 
dum held on November 6, 1934. 
The State will remain technically 
dry until the legislature meets in 
January, 1935 and nullifies existing 
statutory regulations. 

South Dakota: Voted wet by a 
narrow margin in a referendum 
held on November 6, 1934. The 
State will remain dry until January, 
1935, when the legislature will re- 
peal existing statutory regulations. 

Idaho: Voted wet about two to 
one in a referendum held on No- 
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vember 6, 1934. The State will Note: Utah did not hold a refer- 
remain dry until January, 1935, endum on repeal but a special com- 
when the legislature will repeal ex- mission has been appointed by the 
isting statutory regulations. Governor to study liquor control 
; - regulations. Already two plans are 
Wyoming: Voted wet about four being considered and it is likely 
to one in a referendum held on that the January, 1935, session of 
November 6, 1934. Repeal will not the legislature will abrogate exist- 
- become effective until March 1, ing statutory provisions and pass a 
rtising 1935. control law. 
Boone 
issued 
thered STATUS OF LIQUOR LEGISLATION FOR ALL STATES AS OF 


in the | NOVEMBER 15, 19 
Jed it, 


The following table provides a statistical abstract showing the popu- 
lation of the States grouped according to their wetness and dryness 





It is 
ilolatine GROUP A 
spies States in which sale of liquor was legal as of November 15, 1934 
um South %of %of 
‘ % of Group Groups 
‘ U.S. A A&B Legal 
he State Population Families Total Total Since 
r 6, 1934, New York 12,588,066 3,162,112 106 14.1 . . 5, 1933 
ssed until Pennsylvania 2,239,185 7.5 9.9 ; . 5,1933 
January, Illinois 1,934,450 6.5 8.6 4 5, 1933 
> remains Ohio 1,700,841 5.7 7.6 : 23, 1933 
sgislature California 1,618,511 5.4 7.2 . 5, 1933 
ry provi- Michigan 1,183,142 3.9 5.3 . . 15, 1933 
bill. At Massachusetts 3.4 4.6 , 5, 1933 
in drug New Jersey 3.3 44 41 5, 1933 
ion. Missouri = br ae . 12, 1934 
- Indiana 2. : ; 5, 1933 
ove Wisconsin 24 32 30 . 5, 1933 
4. With Kentucky 2.0 2.7 2.6 . 17, 1934 
ferendum Minnesota 20 27 25 4, 1934 
ty option Iowa 2.1 28 2.7 a 1, 1934 
hich had Virginia 18 24 22 . 23, 1934 
Prohibi- Louisiana 1.6 22 628 5, 1933 
1 system Maryland 1.3 17 16 | &£ Be 
gisiature Connecticut 1.3 17 16 . 5, 1933 
F control. Washington 1.4 19 18 ® 
1935. Florida a! A me « 
Colorado } mele om 4 
bes Oregon 9 1.2 1.1 a * 
é. 1934 Maine P 9 8 a 
chnically Rhode Island 6 7 7 = 4 
ects fe Montana 5 6 6 = 
existin Dist. of Columbia 4 a 5 4, 
— New Hampshire 4 M R 
Arizona 3 5 4 
wet by a New Mexico 3 A 4 
erendum Vermont 3 4 4 
4. The Delaware 2 3 2 
January, Nevada a Jl a 
will re- 
rulations. 750 wae 


t two to 
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Grovv A Totat 90,069,332 22,464,812 
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GROUP B 
States in which probable legalization will take place early in 1935 


Population 
1,738,765 
1,729,205 
1,377,963 

692,849 


State 
South Carolina 
West Virginia 
Nebraska 
South Dakota 
Utah 
Idaho 
Wyoming 





Grove B Totat 6,717,226 


1,527,981 





TOTAL 


GroupsA&B 96,786,558 23,992,793 


%of Hof 
Group Groups 
A&B Probable 
Total Legalization 
15 Jan., 1935 
16 Jan., 1935 
Jan., 1935 
Jan., 1935 
Jan., 1935 
Jan., 1935 
March, 1935 
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GROUP C 
States in which there is no immediate prospect of legalization 


State 
Texas 


Population 
5,824,715 
North Carolina 3,170,276 
Georgia 2,908,506 
Alabama 2,646,248 
Tennessee 2,616,556 
Oklahoma 2,396,040 

Mississippi 2,009,821 

Kansas ,880,999 
Arkansas 1,854,482 
North Dakota 680,845 


Families 
1,383,289 
645,251 
654,011 
592,469 
601,590 
565,347 
472,356 
488, 


439,284 
145,389 


% of % of 
U.S. Group.C 
Total 


Legislature 
Meets 
January, 1935 
January, 1935 
January, 1935 
January, 1935 
January, 1935 
January, 1935 
j A January, 1935 
062 j . January, 1935 
January, 1935 
January, 1935 





GroureC Torat 25,988,488 


5,987,048 





Torac U. S. 122,775,046 
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Servel Elects Sellman 


F. E. Sellman has been elected vice- 
resident of Servel, Inc., Evansville, 
nd. He formerly was vice-president of 
two subsidiaries of Servel, Inc., namely, 
Servel Sales, Inc., and Electrolux Re- 
frigerator Sales, Inc., which have been 
merged into the parent organization as 
sales divisions. r. Sellman will act 
as vice-president in cha of distribu- 
tion which will include es, advertising 
and sales promotion activities in the 
marketing of Electrolux gas and kero- 
sene-operated refrigerators. His head- 
quarters are at New York. 

eee 


With Craven & Hedrick 

Arthur Harris, formerly with the 
New York office of Ferry-Hanly Ad- 
vertising Company, Inc., has joined 
Craven & Hedrick, New York advertis- 
ing agency. 


29,979,841 


Appoint Gerth-Knollin 


The following new accounts, both of 
San Francisco, have been placed with 
the Gerth-Knollin Advertising Agency, 
of that city: California Redwood Asso- 
ciation, which is using radio advertising 
to tie-in with the home modernization 
movement; and the Pacific Molasses 
Company, Ltd., national distributor of 
Hawaiian cane molasses, using national 
and regional trade papers and Pacific 
Coast farm and livestock publications. 

“ . e 


Death of John M. Howard 


John M. Howard, recently promoted 
from advertising manager to Southern 
sales manager of the General Motors 
Truck Company, died recently at Pon- 
tiac, Mich. He was the first advertising 
ma: r of the old Rollin automobile 
and, later, became assistant advertising 
manager of Federal Motor Truck. 
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Growing in prosperity and 
responsiveness, the mighty market of 
GREAT BRITAIN oefters to 
American advertisers their biggest overseas 
opportunity. Sell te more than 2,040,000 
British families through the newspaper with 





the largest daily met sale im the world—the 


DAILY HERALD 


Arthur Phillips, Advertisement Director, ** The Daily Herald,"’ 67, Long Acre, London. W.C.2 








Teasers Introduce Gasoline 


Standard Oil of New Jersey Using Well-Rounded Campaign on 
Aerotype Esso 


NEWSPAPERS, poster boards, 
point-of-sale material and a 
variety of promotional projects 
marked the introduction last week 
of Aerotype Esso, a new gasoline 
introduced by the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey and its 
affiliated companies, the Standard 
Oil Companies of Louisiana and 
of Pennsylvania and the Colonial 
Beacon Oil Company. 

The announcement advertisement 
was preceded by a three-day teaser 
campaign which started with a one- 
column advertisement centered in 
two columns with the letter E. in 
large type over which were placed 
the letters AE. The second teaser 
advertisement, two columns wide 
and centered in three columns, fea- 
tured the letters ES beneath the 
words “Aero.” The third piece of 
teaser copy, centered in four col- 
umns, was dominated by the letters 
ESS. The final five-column an- 
nouncement copy spelled out Aero- 
type Esso 

This copy broke in a full list of 
dailies and weeklies in eighteen 
States and the District of 
Columbia, from Maine to Louisi- 
ana,: blanketing the combined com- 
panies’ marketing areas. 

This initial advertisement ex- 
plained that the new Aerotype 
Esso made available to motorists 
for use in automobiles a gasoline 
which embodies all of the charac- 
teristics of Fighting Grade Avia- 
tion Gasoline which are usefully 
adaptable to an automobile engine. 
It pointed out that it was not 
merely an improved Esso, but an 
entirely new product. 

Prior to the introduction of 
Aerotype Esso the company’s ex- 
ecutives toured the territory, from 
Maine to Louisiana, holding thir- 
teen meetings with division sales 
officials in fifteen days. 

Each meeting included not only 
talks by company officials and de- 
tailed explanations of the com- 
pany’s sales and advertising plans, 


but a dramatic production was 
given showing how the new fue! 
should be sold. Motion pictures 
and illustrated displays helped 
round out the dramatic aspects of 
the meetings. 

In addition to these meetings, 
which were confined to division 
headquarters in the affiliated com- 
panies’ territories, division sales 
officials subsequently conducted 
scores of dealer meetings through- 
out the territory. With the aid of 
talking motion pictures these 
dealer meetings were virtual dupli- 
cates of the division sales meetings. 


Point-of-Sale Advertising 
Plays Its Part 


The newspaper advertisine cam- 
paign is being supplemented by an 

imposing array of point-of-sale 
material. Canvas station banners, 
curb signs, window stickers, give- 
aways and other material have been 
provided for use by service stations 

This form of advertising is 
further supplemented by an exten- 
sive poster campaign. The com- 
pany is using its peak-season poster 
coverage to bring to motorists word 
of the new -Aerotype Esso. The 
posters employ the same basic copy 
theme and illustration as the news- 
paper and point-of-sale material. 

In addition to newspapers, point 
of sale and posters, Guy Lombardo 
and his Royal Canadians have been 
engaged in behalf of Aerotype 
Esso. 

These entertainers, traveling in 
buses and accompanied by the Esso 
Cruiser, giant motor vehicle which 
the Colonial Beacon Oil Company 
recently used in an extensive safety 
campaign in New York City and 
State, will tour the Esso territory. 
They will play in theaters or audi- 
toriums in thirty-two different 
cities. Wherever possible, broad- 
casts of these appearances will be 
made through local stations in 
those cities in which the Lombardo 
group makes. personal appearances. 

96 
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Display Contests 


Tested Methods of Operating Them So as to Arouse Maximum 
Dealer Interest 


AmerIcAN CyANAMID & CHEMICAL 
Corp. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can you please furnish us, through 
some of your previous issues, some 
information that would be helpful on 
a “window display contest?” We 
may possibly conduct such a contest 
among our dealers, and would appre- 
ciate having the experience of other 
manufacturers to guide us. 

C. F. McGovern, 


Insecticide Department. 


W InDOWw and interior display 

contests for dealers have been 
used successfully by a great many 
manufacturers and wholesalers. As 
is the case with so many merchan- 
dising ideas, the popularity of this 
type of promotion seems to rise 
and fall at irregular intervals. 
There are, naturally, a number of 
pitfalls to be avoided but there is 
no reason why, if skilfully han- 
dled, a display contest cannot be 
effective. 


An improperly devised display 


contest can play just as much 
havoc with dealer good-will as a 
consumer contest can with public 
good-will. Dealer contests, how- 
ever, are less susceptible to abuses. 
It is easier to control them and 
they do not require the same type 
of promotion. 

The most important part of a 
display contest is the equalizing of 
the opportunities of the contestants. 
Stores should be placed in several 
groups, usually according to the 
size of the city or town in which 
they are located, and a complete 
set of prizes offered to each group. 

Last year more than 20,000 deal- 
ers submitted photographs of dis- 
plays in the Palmolive soap contest. 
Of these, 1,616 were selected to 
receive the $12,000 cash prizes. The 
remaining contestants all received 
a Palmolive gift box. Every State 
and virtually every locality in the 
country were represented in the 
competition, due in a large measure 
to the fact that the stores were 
placed in four groups, according to 
the size of the city they were in. 


Fountain display prize winner in Buffalo Rock contest 
97 
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Prize winner in Carson, Pirie, Scott contest on Strathmore linen 


Reporting on this contest at the 
time, D. H. Little, vice-president 
in charge of sales and advertising, 
stated that during the time the 
displays were up the sales of Palm- 
olive soap increased as much as 
five or six times in a great many 
stores. 

There is considerable disagree- 
ment on the value of large prizes. 
There have been successful con- 
tests with both large and small 
cash awards. Money is pretty gen- 
erally used, rather than merchan- 
dise. Among the larger stores 
particularly, large cash awards 
prove to be a real incentive. Dis- 
play managers are not well paid, as 
a rule, and they appreciate an op- 
portunity to pick up a little addi- 
tional money. In addition, there is 
the same psychological factor in- 
volved that makes sales contests 
worth while. A contest gives the 
display man something to strive 
for other than just a beautiful 
window. 

Richard J. Thain, advertising 
manager of Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
Co., Chicago, who are manufactur- 
ers and distributors of numerous 
lines, believes that window contests 
are as common today and as effec- 
tive as they have been in the best 
years. “This seems to be a period 
of. contests,” he declares. 

Carson, Pirie, Scott use contests 


frequently to push their brands 
and obtain window and _ interior 
displays. Prizes are often offered 
for the best display photographs 
sent in over a period covering the 
life of a specific promotion. In 
connection with a linen promotion 
featuring the firm brand Strath- 
more, the photograph reproduced 
on this page was sent in by the 
display manager of Lord's of 
Evanston and was one of the prize 
winners. Carson’s prizes usually 
range in this way: $25 for the first 
prize, $15 for second prize, $10 
for third prize, $5 for fourth prize 
and $3 for the fifth 

The display manager must photo- 
graph his“éwn~Windows and send 
the picture in t@ the advertising 
department. This ‘type of contest, 
according to Mr. Thain; aids pro- 
motion of a brand mategially as it 
gets not only a better looking win- 
dow display for the customer, but 
influences the display mafager to 
give considerably more space to one 
brand. 

One of the greatest advantages 
ofa display contest is that it gives 
the salesmen something to talk 
about. They frequently can be 
made a prominent part of the con- 
test, influencing dealers to enter 
the contest and helping them to 
get photographs. It is not unusual 
to offer separate prizes for the 
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DANIEL STARCH 


invites advertisers and agencies to communi- 
cate with him for complete informa- 
tion regarding a new service 


Effectiveness Reports on 
RADIO PROGRAMS 


Based upon personal interviews in the home 
—not telephone calls 


linen The Daniel Starch organization during the past year 
| has conducted nearly 100,000 personal interviews 
7 a in 75 communities throughout the United States 
an alenal in a study of the radio listening audience. This work 
otographs is being continuously carried on. 
ering the 
tion. | In An Effectiveness Report on a Radio Program—for 
promotion . . : ge ¢ ° 
4 Strath- the period in which any individual program is 
eproduced broadcast—shows 
in by the 
ard’s of .... the number of radios in working order 
the prize " 
3 usually .... the number of radios turned on 
r the 4 .... the number of radios listened to 
rize, 9 . . 
urth prize .... the particular programs listened to 

. the total number of listeners to each program 
ust photo- 
and send ; es . 
dvertising The information is further broken down by income 
f contest, groups and time zones. 
aids pro- 
sin aac The costs for Effectiveness Reports on 
omer, but Radio Programs are moderate enough 
fhager to to fit into any broadcaster's budget. 
ace to one 


dvantages 
it it gives DANIEL STARCH 
_ CONSULTANT IN COMMERCIAL RESEARCH 
F the con- Headquarters 
to enter 
them to 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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salesmen covering the territories in 
which the prize winners are located. 

Arthur ir & Company, Inc., 
maker of ABC percales, had 400 
department stores submit pictures 
of windows for a contest. In this 
way it was able to obtain a splendid 
tie-up and a concentrated period 
of attention for its product and 
new patterns, 

Contest rules should always be 
simple. These rules might well 
serve as a model: 1. The window 
had to be devoted to showing ABC 
percales exclusively. 2. A poster 
blow-up had to be featured in the 
window. 3. A photograph of the 
window had to be mailed to the 
company. 

Getting entries in a contest is 


not usually difficult. Naturally, 
every eligible dealer should be 
notified in some way, either 


through the company’s trade-paper 
advertising or by mail or through 
the salesmen or by all three means. 
The number of entries will largely 
be controlled by the way in which 
the contest is announced. The 
names of the winners should be 
announced soon after the contest 
closes. Every contestant will be 
interested in seeing a picture of 
the winning window. 

There are bound to be a few 
disgruntled losers but not very 
many these days because the popu- 
larity of both consumer and dealer 
contests has educated almost every- 
one to a belief in the honesty of 
the sponsor. Many companies al- 
ways give some sort of small prize 
or gift to every contestant in order 
to avoid ill-will. 

Very satisfactory results have 

. 


Cammeyer to Maxon 
Cammeyer, New York, has appointed 
Maxon, Inc., New York, to handle the 
advertising of Cammeyer shoes. This 
agency formerly handled the account. A 
campaign in newspapers and magazines 
is now being planned. 
. . . 


Kolb with Emery Agency 
Bennett Kolb has jrred The Emery 
gee Com Inc., Baltimore, 
as copy chief an comatiee director. For 
the last five years he has been with 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Company, also of 
Baltimore. 
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been obtained from ‘small contests, 
It is sometimes advisable to conduct 
them territorially rather than na- 
tionally. Smaller companies are 
likely to be just as successful, rel- 
atively, as the large ones. A lot 
depends upon the standing of the 
manufacturer with the trade, the 
profit on his products, the turn- 
over, etc. 

The Buffalo Rock Company, 
Birmingham, Ala., conducted two 
contests last spring, resulting in 
the sales of Buffalo Rock Car- 
bonated Beverages being nearly 
doubled. The trade was advised of 
the first window display contest by 
attractive circulars distributed by 
the route salesmen. This circular 
gave complete details. It an- 
nounced the prizes, which were as 
follows: first, $35; second, $15; 
third, $10. On the reverse side of 
the circular reproductions of at- 
tractive beverage displays were 
shown as suggestions in assisting 
dealers in installing their individual 
windows. 

Sixty stores entered this contest 
and sales showed an increase of 81 
per cent in case lots and 30% per 
cent in carton quantities over the 
similar period of 1933. 

The company’s second contest 
was for store and soda-fountain 
displays with separate sets of prizes 
for each, The announcement de- 
tails were practically the same as 
those followed in the first contest 
Forty-six stores entered this con- 
test with a resulting increase of 
business of 78 per cent on case 
sales and 22 per cent on carton 


sales over the similar period 
of 1933. 
Hearst Buys WBAL 

The Hearst Newspapers are acquiring 
station WBAL, Baltimore, through an 
assignment of license from the Con- 


solidated Gas & Electric Power Com- 

pany. Station WBAL operates on 1060 

kilocycles with 10,000 watts of power 
eee 


Heads Harvester Foreign Sales 


Fowler McCormick has been elected 
vice-president of the International Har- 
vester Company, in which capacity he 
will be in charge of foreign sales. He 
has been connected with the organization 
for the last ten years. 
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Agency Solicitation as Seen 


from Agency Side 


(Continued from page Io) 


tisers if an agency were to tell 
them that what they had better do 
would be to stop such a policy and 
do one good job, or to point out 
the need for a larger appropriation 
if two jobs are to be done well. 

Maybe what will be needed is a 
recommendation that the advertiser 
should stop advertising altogether 
and put the money into salesmen, 
or to save it until such time as is 
proper for judicious employment 
of advertising. Too many adver- 
tisers are like the hunter who tries 
to shoot hawks with a turkey gun. 
He will only shoot through their 
feathers. When advertisers make 
too puny an attempt at advertising, 
the wise agent will tell them to 
lay off until they can really do 
something. 


A Constructive Thought 
Makes an Impression 


The agent who is prepared to 
present a constructive thought 
when he gets to see the client is 
the agent who at least leaves a 
good impression behind him. What 
is some of this advance ammuni- 
tion? Well, the agent can study 
things that the advertiser lacks, 
just by reading the advertising 
of competitors and knowing peo- 
ple. No solicitation can start from 
the agency side if the prospect will 
not listen. You must get his at- 
tention and follow through by hold- 
ing it and never losing his respect 
even though he fails to see eye-to- 
eye with you. 

There are two sets of facts about 
every company’s operation. One 
set has to do with external facts 
which the agency can get. The 
other has to.do with internal facts 
which the agency must be allowed 
to get. Generally speaking, I think 
that where most companies fall 
down is in their lack of the ex- 
ternal facts. They are so busy 
studying the internals that they 


have no time to give proper con- 
sideration to the externals. If that 
is not the reason, then external 
facts are unpleasant on their face 
and no one wants to recognize 
them. 

It might well be that the outside 
viewpoint of the advertising and 
marketing expert will bring some 
fresh slants that will convince an 
advertiser that further talk may 
be worth while. However, unless 
facts can be learned thoroughly, it 
is silly to make any definite pro- 
posals. Nothing is more harmful 


in agency solicitation than pro- 
posals which discuss a prospect's 
knowledge of 


business without 
how he operates. 

A solicitation can be based on 
the work of the finest of research 
departments but, finally and un- 
fortunately for agents as _ they 
solicit new business, they have to 
do more than get the proposal on 
the desk of the prospect. They 
must get it digested. Subordinates 
often see the results of agency re- 
searches but their superiors do not, 
or if they do, pay no attention to 
them. 

These very executives will not 
let a subordinate take up the initia- 
tive in discussions which they will 
allow an agency to do when it 
comes into the nicture. The agency 
has this outside viewpoint and if 
allowed to see the advertiser’s busi- 
ness from the inside, can do lots, 
just because of that simple human 
fact. 


Wise Agent Will Test 
His Suggestions 


Sometimes an advertiser needs a 
better advertising conception or a 
new advertising theme. The agent 
not only suggésts but he immedi- 
ately puts his suggestions to the 
test. He consults key people to 
corroborate his belief by going out 
and checking it up. He recognizes 
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that he can’t get the answer unless 
he knows the facts, that he can 
guess and estimate but the only 
way to a solution is to roll up his 
sleeves and dig his way out of the 
cellar. 

It is not enough for an agency 
to say, “Look what a swell job we 
are doing for so-and-so and so- 
and-so.” It may be getting swell 
results for a swell bunch of 
clients, but that doesn’t justify the 
agent taking the prospects’ time 
to toot his own horn. 


Who Pays for Cost 
of Solicitations? 


This brings us to the matter of 
waste in advertising caused by un- 
wise solicitation. To say the ad- 
vertiser pays the bill for this waste 
is to presume a consequence. Do 
you think if there were less money 
spent on solicitations the adver- 
tiser would get this saving? Not 
at all. It would just turn itself 
into profits for the agency, part 
of which, naturally, might go to 


develop more and better services. 


On this score, there is no doubt 
that a lot of agencies would like 
to give more services than they do 
but in no small number of cases, 
their clients are not only mildly 
interested, but bluntly declare they 
don’t want them. Either the client 
feels he doesn’t need the proffered 
service or else is of the opinion 
that he can handle it better him- 
self. 

This observation deviates from 
the point being discussed—waste. 
None will deny that there is waste 
—what business doesn’t have to 
spend money to get business? It 
is no more logical, however, to slap 
the charge of “wastefulness” on 
the agency than it would be to 
prefer that charge against a man- 
ufacturer because his salesmen 
don’t land an order on every call. 
Much of the waste incurred by 
agencies results from improper en- 
couragement by advertisers. Con- 
template the money spent on 
elaborate presentations developed 
because advertisers have invited 
interest in their accounts—but 
name one where an advertiser has 
said, in effect, “We will give you 
all the information you need to 
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study our problem and present an 
intelligent plan of operation to 
meet it?” 

If and when this has been done 
we contemplate a rare exception. 
The gamble is usually the agency's, 
If an advertiser won’t give infor- 
mation, then that advertiser should 
never select on the basis of pres- 
entation of a campaign idea in a 
pretty form. If, as an advertiser, 
that is all I am going to get, I am 
off to a wrong start. If an agency 
is willing to recommend itself on 
such a basis, unless under peculiar 
circumstances, it offers no adver- 
tising plan. I don’t want it. 

I want lots more than a serie 
of advertisements. I plan busines§ 
on a five-year outlook, and I seek 
the benefit of added business braing 
—the service and advice of capable 
individuals who, detached from my 
immediate activities, yet sufficiently 
interested to be able to consider 
my problem, will bring to me a 
guiding spirit. 

How should advertisers handle 
agency appointments? There are 
many companies where the biggest 
single expenditure of the company 
is advertising. It is not only the 
biggest single expenditure but next 
to product, it is the second biggest 
force which influences a company’s 
income. That force is one that 
most of its competitors are using. 
And yet the chairman of the board, 
when he makes an agency change, 
often will give no more than thirty 
minutes to a study of the person- 
nel or to hearing how an agency 
will operate and River it will go to 
work for his company. 


Board Chairmen Should 
Take Deeper Interest 


If I were the chairman of a 
board and my company was doing 
a business of $30,000,000 a year on 
branded merchandise, I would be 
sure to have more than a superfi- 
cial interest. I would not only de- 
termine what agency I would se- 
lect, but be certain of what was 
going to insure a worthy selection. 

Frequently, because chairmen of 
the board don’t know or refuse to 
take proper interest, the wrong 
agency is selected. Too frequently 
the agency is picked because the 
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chairman of the board knows some- 
body who knows somebody. This 
is not as frequently the factor as is 
the element of personality. A per- 
sonality registers with the chair- 
man of the board, but what he fails 
to recognize is that that personal- 
ity, once the agency appointment 
is made, may cease to work with 
the chairman of the board. 

The sales manager and advertis- 
ing manager. who have to work 
with the agency personality may 
not like the guy at all. From my 
observations on both sides of the 
fence, I believe it to be true that 
good advertising campaigns are 
the joint product of the agency 
and the client. Where agency or 
advertiser boast of a good job, in- 
vestigation will usually show that 
it is the result of joint efforts. 

Good campaigns can only come 
out of a study of the business. 
People do not produce successfully 
unless they get along together. If 
two agencies are up for considera- 
tion and it is generally conceded 
that Agency A is not quite so good 
as Agency B, but that the adver- 
tising and sales manager will work 
more smoothly with the personnel 
of Agency A, the account should 
go to A because there are brighter 
prospects of better results. 

I don’t mean that the executives 
of the client and the men in the 
agency need to hug and kiss each 
other. They may fight like cats and 
dogs but it will be healthy bicker- 
ing. Out of it comes stimulation 
in ideas and rejuvenation of in- 
terest. 


+ 


Cabell Heads Armour 


Robert H. Cabell, managing director 
of the Armour subsidiary in Great Brit- 
ain, has been elected. general manager 
of Armour & Company, in which capac- 
ity he will assume the duties of the late 
president, T. George Lee. It is ex- 
pected that, with the election of Mr. 
Cabell to the directorate at the next 
annual meeting, he will be formally 
named_ president. 

Frederick H. Prince has been elected 
chairman of the board, a position which 
has been vacant since the death of 
J. Ogden Armour in 1927. Mr. Prince 
will continue his duties as chairman of 
the finance committee. 

The new general manager has been 
associated with the Armour organization 
for forty-three years, most of that time 
in merchandising activities. 
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A client may well afford to be 
suspicious when he sees absolutely 
no evidence of disagreement espe- 
cially if the agency has been ap- 
pointed by some chairman of the 
board or president. The advertising 
and sales managers will withhold 
their use of the blue pencil, they 
won't have the arguments over 
agency recommendations which 
should be held to make these prove 
their worth. 

It is one thing to have intelligent 
interest in the selection of an 
agency. by the~ directing head of 
the company, and something else 
to have a passing interest that 
might better.be described as inter- 
ference. Like every major busi- 
ness matter, if the head of the 
company does a thorough job and 
satisfies himself that his organiza- 
tion has chosen an ‘agency that is 
equipped to give good service, one 
that. will work in harmony with 
his own executives, he can dismiss 
the matter of detailed functioning 
from his mind. 

Agency solicitation, after all, is 
bound to take a cue from agency 
selection. I see a change coming 
which forecasts improvement in 
both. Men at the top of our large 
companies are taking a greater 
personal interest in advertising. 
This is the natural outgrowth of 
competition among advertisers. 

As a newcomer in the agency 
field, I have learned to have lots 
of respect for competitors in the 
agency business which is constantly 
trying to do and will do a better 
job all the time. 


+ 


New Accounts to Emery 


The Frank L. Wight Company, Balti- 
more, distiller of 100 per cent Maryland 
Straight -Rye Whiskies, has appointed 
the Emery Advertising Company, of 
that city, to handle its advertising. Busi- 
ness papers, newspapers and direct mail 
are being used. he Emery agency has 
also been appointed to handle the ad- 
vertising of The Free State Brewery, 
Baltimore, Free State Beer and Hack- 
ney Ale. Newspapers, outdoor advertis- 
ing and radio are being used on this 
account. 

. . 7. 
G. P. Spehn Dead 

George P. Spehn, comptroller of the 
H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, died at that city last 
week, aged forty-five. 
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All Forward-Looking Advertisers 
Should Remember These Facts 


rt 


w 


— 


w 


i— 


]. That the average paid daily 
circulation of The Miami 
Herald for the year ending 
September 30, 1934, was 46,767 


copies; 


That the average paid Sunday 
circulation of The Miami Her- 
ald for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1934, was 47,665 


copies; 


That the average paid daily 
circulation of The Miami Daily 
News (according to its own 
published report) for the same 
period was 32,551 copies; 


That the average paid Sunday 
circulation of The Miami Daily 
News (according to its own 
published report) for the same 
period was 27,772 copies; 


That during that period The 
Miami Herald led The Miami 
Daily News by 14,216 copies 
daily and 19,893 copies Sunday; 


. That, therefore (counting 3 to 

the family), at Teast 42,000 
people read The Miami Herald 
daily and 59,000 read The 
Miami Herald Sunday who 
never see any other Miami 
newspaper ; 


J. P. MCKINNEY & SON 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
742 Market Street, San Francisco 
400 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


13. 


. That The 


7. That the circulation of The 


Miami Herald Saturday, No- 
vember 17, was 50,242 copies; 
over 8,000 more than on cor- 
responding day of last year; 


. That the circulation of The 


Miami Herald Sunday, No- 
vember 11, was 51,665 copies; 
over 9,500 more than on the 
corresponding day of last year; 


. That the circulation of The 


Miami Herald today is in ex- 
cess of 52,500 copies; 


. That The Miami Herald cov- 


ers Dade County like the sun- 
shine; 

Miami Herald has 
more circulation in Metropoli- 
tan Miami than there are roofs 
to cover the people; 


. That the circulation of The 


Miami Herald in Metropolitan 
Miami is larger than the total 
circulation of The Miami Daily 
News in and out of Dade 
County and in and out of the 
State of Florida; 


That “Everybody Reads The 
Herald.” 


All of which is used as an ar- 


gument to convince the advertiser 
—local, national and classified— 
that The Miami Herald is the only 
local medium which always can be 
used to best advantage every day 
in the year. 


Che Miami Herald 


FLORIDA'S MOST IMPORTANT NEWSPAPER 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
National Representatives 


GEO. M. KOHN, Inc. 
908 Walton Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Leader Fourteen Years in Advertising and Circulation in the Miami Territory 
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ee Not always has 
P. S.—Destroy PRINTERS’ INK 


2 ” 
This Letter coun ean to ee 


with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. But in the current investiga- 
tion into the propaganda activities 
of public utilities, the commission 
has served the useful purpose of 
uncovering an evil that must be 
exorcised. 

In the process, the commission 
has served, also, to demonstrate— 
by disclosing the negative side—the 
dependable soundness of at least 
one plank in this publication's plat- 
form. 

Through many channels, utilities 
have been disseminating propaganda 
to the public. In this space we 
cannot discuss some of the broader 
questions that the utilities’ efforts 
have generated. The utilities’ sub- 
sidizing of newspapers by means 
of loans and by the purchase of 
blocks of newspapers’ stock has 
been widely—but perhaps inade- 
quately—denounced. Public indig- 
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nation has scourged the under-coyer 
work in the schools. 

Here, however, we are concerned, 
not with these broader phases, byt 
with what might be: called a pro- 
fessional issue—an issue that, to 
men in advertising, ought to point, 
besides, a somber moral. 

Among themselves—as revealed 
by the curious communications that 
passed back and forth—the propa- 
gandists called their product, not 
propaganda, but “publicity.” And 
in their astigmatic view, one of the 
departments of “publicity” is ad- 
vertising. 

Of course, the nomenclature— 
and it is not confined, by the way 
to utility usage—is unimportant un- 
less it reflects a frame of mind 
Here it most definitely does! For, 
in a public-relations conference, the 
record reveals, a mighty utility 
mind offered counsel as follows 
“Careful consideration should be 
given to regular advertising in 
each of the small papers within 
the territory.” 

At another meeting, another util- 
ity intellect was slightly more spe- 
cific: “Get acquainted with your 
local newspapers. Back up the 
stuff the committee is sending out 
by a continuous program of adver- 
tising * * * Do it by consistent and 
steady advertising.” 

Do what? With open and above- 
board copy, signed by the utility, 
“sell” the public the utility’s story, 
or attack, openly, the weaknesses 
of public ownership? 

Well, hardly. For this paid-for 
copy was to “sell” no one but the 
newspaper publisher ; and to him it 
would “sell” the thought of opening 
his news columns to the publicity 
committee’s camouflaged dope. 

Has advertising come to this? Is 
advertising now an advance mat, 
a billposter, preparing the way for 
a propagandistic circus of “personal 
contacts with editors, inspired news 
articles written by the director, but 
bearing the signature of prominent 
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persons, entertainment of mnews- 
papermen, public speaking either by 
members of the utility industry or 
somebody paid by the utilities to 
represent their interests, and news 
bulletins and clip sheets”? 

In such a light does advertising 
now present itself to the people 
and to the Government? Ethical 
advertisers will hope not; and for 
them the course is clear, By their 
works shall they be known as hon- 
est men. 

It is scarcely needed to point 
out, too, that newspaper publishers 
worthy of the name will not allow 
“publicity,” paid for by the utili- 
ties, to influence the integrity of 
their editorial pages. The freedom 
of the press is more than a fetish; 
it is an inviolable platform of de- 
cent journalism. 

Again and again, Printers’ INK 
has warned against the unholy 
alliance between decent, open ad- 
vertising and back-door, bootleg 
publicity. We have warned adver- 
tisers what to expect as the fruits 
of that union. Some have heeded. 
Henceforth, no doubt, the utilities 
will heed, also, 

For surely they must feel ill with 
an illness that was foreseen by 
one of their own State committee- 
men, who, writing to the commit- 
tee chairman of another State by 
way of posting the other fellow on 
technique, penned this : 

“We discontinued the practice 
of compiling any figures on the 
amount of newspaper space ob- 
tained for the reason we were 
afraid they would become public 
and might be misunderstood. In 
other words, we might be put in 
the position of being free space 
grabbers.” 





To those con- 

oni cerned with the 

potentiality — in- 

cluding the possible back-fire—of 

mass psychology, this piece will be 
significant, or something. 

Kenneth Collins, keen merchan- 
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diser and assistant to the president 
of Gimbel Brothers, hasn’t seen, in 
ten years, “more than one fashion 
that was not fundamentally ludi- 
crous and unbeautiful.” Further- 
more, Mr. Collins is sure that 
nobody ever sat down and laughed 
at the Parthenon. 

If the two thoughts, when thus 
brought together, seem somewhat 
startling, perhaps the cause lies in 
the fact that when Mr. Collins 
spoke to the Art-in-Trades Club 
of New York last week, he was 
doing his best to cover a great deal 
of esthetic ground. And if, as a 
result of his well-meant effort, he 
is called upon to do a great deal 
of explaining to irate womanhood, 
then justifiably may he find solace 
in the thought that he was in a 
tough spot. 

With the premise that most fash- 
ions for women are at least slightly 
funny, many observers will heartily 
agree, Indeed, as Mr. Collins said, 
the women, themselves, are always 
the first to laugh at their own out- 
moded styles. But— 

Wading more deeply inte his 
subject, Mr. Collins plunged for 
fundamentals. Nobody, he said, 
could have laughed at the Temple 
of Athena on the Acropolis. So 
far as history records, nobody ever 
has giggled at the Cathedral of 
Rheims, or tittered at the Cathe- 
dral of Chartres. For about these 
edifices “there is something of fun- 
damental beauty and symmetry that 
is eternal and probably inherent in 
the laws of optics.” Later, when 
crowded by a questioner, Mr. 
Collins voiced the opinion that, 
to be truly beautiful, the lines of 
women’s clothes really ought to 
“harmonize with those of women’s 
figures.” 

Well, wholly aside from the fact 
that the Parthenon now is a ruin, 
a neutral observer foresees nothing 
but difficulty for Mr. Collins, when, 
applying his principles, he under- 
takes to persuade women to forego 
camouflage and, in the name of Art, 
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admit their architecture. There'll 
be so much misunderstanding ! 

For instance, imagine the scene 
when a Gimbel saleswoman assures 
a customer: “Madam, this is your 
ideal model. For you are, you 
know, a perfect Grand Central 
Station.” 


What's ahead for 
business? In this 
instance, one 
man’s guess is by no means as 
good as another’s; for there are 
observers in position to see, close- 
up, current trends that foreshadow 
future events, 

To this year’s convention of the 
Association of National Advertis- 
ers, one of these observers brought 
significant information. Answer- 
ing specific questions that had been 
submitted to him in advance, Wil- 
lard M. Kiplinger, Washington 
watcher, told the assembled adver- 
tisers that the Administration, far 
from throttling advertising, will 
encourage it. 

The logic is easily understood. 
Washington has asked industry to 
stimulate its own activities. Al- 
though the Left Wingers would 
force recovery by such measures 
as inflation, the conservatives still 
hope that industry, by its normal 
processes, may forestall still heavier 
Administrative pressure, 

Although clouds of doubt still 
hang aloft, although the threat of 
inflation still impends, although un- 
certainties remain to hold in abey- 
ance the complete formulation of 
business policies, the Government 
quite definitely aims to unfetter the 
powerful force of advertising. 

“Remember,” Mr, Kiplinger told 
the A. N. A., “that advertising is 
an implement of competition, and 
that the Government is now mov- 
ing toward the encouragement of 
competition.” 

Censorship ? 

Let civilized advertisers forget 
it! The Government is well aware, 
said Mr. Kiplinger, that certain 


An Open Door 
to Enterprise 
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advertisers have run wild. Thes 
will be watched; and if the need 
arises, they will be curbed. 

But even the Brain Trust is in. 
telligent enough to know that to 
curtail all advertising will be to 
hobble enterprise; and, in its ef. 
forts toward recovery, business 
enterprise is something that the 
Administration sorely needs, 


YouCan't fire in Chinn 
Kill It destroyed all the 

facilities for holding the Interna- 

tional Live Stock Exposition. 

In addition, the livestock indus- 
try—which America has made the 
greatest in the world—was offi- 
cially declared to be just about 
ruined, on account of the drought, 
managed economy, bad general 
business conditions and so on. 

What to do? The show, which 
is nationally recognized as a sym- 
bol of conditions in this important 
industry, could not be held at the 
Coliseum or the Stadium, And if 
many of the choice animals had 
been killed and the business was 
near demise, where were the ex- 
hibits coming from? 

Burn out something in Chicago, 
and something greater will be 
erected in its place. Likewise, it 
takes more than a drought, ¢e 
cetera, to stop the stock show. 

In other words, the show, one of 
the best ever, is being held this 
week in what an enthusiastic Chi- 
cagoan describes as the 
exposition quarters in America’— 
built, too, upon the ruins of the old. 

More than 12,000 animals are on 
exhibit—“examples,” to quote The 
Corn Belt Farm Dailies, “of man’s 
finest achievement in that greatest 
of arts, the perfection of the ani- 
mal form.” 

Thus, once more, not only does 
Chicago prove itself, but the live 
stock industry justifies the coni- 
dence which the country has in it. 

Timid and ultra conservative a¢- 
vertisers please copy. 
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How much 


of your business 


IS DONE THROUGH DEALERS? 


ORKING WITH CLIENTS who sell through auto- 

motive jobbers, mill supply houses, building supply 

companies, hardware distributors—and many other 
cinds of dealers—we have a pretty good idea of who’s who 
n dealer circles. 

We can help a client weed out weaker dealers and replace 
hem with real producers. We'll go out in the field with him, 
f he wishes, and help him take on dealers and establish 
ealer policies. We'll contact his dealers and find out for him 
-as only a third person can—what the dealer thinks of the 
anufacturer and what he wants the manufacturer to do for 
im in the way of sales help. We'll work up a dealer help 
plan and see that it goes through on schedule. 

Under the heading of “working with dealers” there are 
many things an alert marketing-advertising organization can 
lo to help put new dollars on the sales sheet. They’re the 
ind of things we like to do because they’re the kind of things 
hat make a manufacturer like his advertising agency. 

How much of your business is done through dealers. . . 
nd, how good are your dealers? 


- M. BASFORD COMPANY 
18 YEARS OF INDUSTRIAL MARKETING AND ADVERTISING 
ESTABLISHED 1916 * MEMBER A.A.A.A.—N.1LA.A. 
NEW YORK—60 EAST 42up STREET 
ITTSBURGH—KOPPERS BLDG. - SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—STATE BLDG. 


























The Little Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 








HE various bakeries of the 

United Biscuit Company of 
America are introducing a new 
package of Mickey Mouse Comic 
Cookies. The cookies themselves 
are cut in the shapes of many of 
the .better-known Mickey Mouse 
and Silly Symphony characters. 

A four-colored Mickey Mouse 
cutout hat is given free with each 
package purchased and, further, 
the top of the carton is perforated 
in such a manner as to make it pos- 
sible to construct a Three Little 
Pigs’ “brick house” out of it. 

. . _ 

In one mail recently the School- 
master received two letters, one 
from an irate member of the Class 
and the other from a member who 
was in a mood of enthusiasm and 
praise. Oddly enough, the first 
member has been irritated by the 
same type of copy angle that was 
moving the second to medal-pin- 
ning. 

Member One had just received 
an advertisement which started 
with the headline, “If You Are 
Not Getting Ahead.” He main- 
tains heatedly that such a headline 
is an insult to a man’s intelligence 





and that even if he is not getting 
ahead, as the headline implies, he 
is not going to sit back and enjoy 
being twitted about his failure. 
Member Two was pleased indeed 


with a mailing piece headed, “For 
Men Over Forty.” He pointed 
out that it was frequently irritat- 
ing to be reminded that he was get- 
ting along in years, but that the 
particular mailing piece in hand 
was convincing. He says: 
“My first intimation that I had at 
least reached the age of discretion 
came one afternoon when a crowd 
of youngsters on my front porch 
saw me wheel into my driveway 
and I overheard the comment from 
one of the boys, ‘Gee, your old 
man drives fast.’ It was up until 
that moment that I had been totally 
ignorant of the fact that I was 
someone’s ‘old man.’ And, now 
Madden proves I am forty and 
makes me like it. a: 
“His enclosure is so decent in its 
presentation of facts, without tail- 
ing his kite by the addition that 
society will ostracize me if I dont 
use his blades, or that my wife will 
divorce me, or that it won't be 
safe to drive my automobile on the 
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highways—or some equally inane 
appeal, that it might be worth 
while for someone with your au- 
thority to take up the cudgels in 
behalf of this kind of advertising. 

“Personally, I get so sick 
tired of being scared to death be- 
cause I don’t have a golden ply in 
my tires, or at having my intelli- 
gence attacked even though the 
daily bath may not include Life- 
buoy Soap, that when a good piece 
of advertising, having sensible ap- 
peal in it, comes along, I just can’t 
refrain from bothering somebody 
about it.” 

Of course, the moral of the story 
is that moral that is so frequently 
arrived at in advertising, you never 
can tell. 

As an interesting sequel, 
Schoolmaster might add that Mem- 
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the | 


ber One conveyed his anger to the | 


advertiser who had accused him 
of not getting ahead and learned 
from the advertiser that after a 
long series of tests this particular 
piece had proved to be the best 
puller used by, the company. 


The Schoolmaster has just re- 
ceived a booklet, “The Story of 
Wheatenaville” written by Ray- 
mond Knight and distributed by 
the Wheatena Corporation. He 
presents it as an excellent example 
of radio follow-up. 

To every enthusiast for the 
Wheatenaville program, the story 
makes an excellent souvenir, tell- 
ing the adventures of the Batch- 
elors during their two years on the 
air and serving as an introduction 
for their third year. 

Thus the listener who drops in 
on the program for the first time 
this year does not have to listen to 
a long-winded summary by the an- 
nouncer which, in spite of its 
length, can at best be a hasty 
synopsis of what has gone before. 

Simply and quietly the listener 
who is interested in the program 
sends for “The Story of Wheat- 
enaville”’ and in a few interesting 
pages finds out what has gone be- 
fore. In a few minutes he is 
intimately acquainted with the 
history of the Batchelors and is 
ready to take up the story where 
he first hears the broadcast. 

With so many continued stories 















South 
Africa 


We wish to get into touch with a 

first class American advertising 

agency desirous of obtaining 

thorough service for its clients in 
South Africa. 


Ours is the largest financially 
independent agency in South Africa, 
with full service offices in Cape 
Town, Johannesburg and Durban. 


© 


22 years experience of South African 

marketing, with its complications of 

two official languages (English and 

Afrikaans), and the rapidly increas- 

ing Bantu (Xosa, Basuto and Zulu) 
market. 


© 


Discussion _ invited. 


P.N. Barrett 
Company 


Advertising House, 
22, Adderley Street, 
Cape Town. 
Cables: Baradco, Cape Town. 
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MEN LIKE THIS 
are hard to find 


HIS man has been vice-president of 

two tremendously successful multi- 
million-dollar corporations. Fourteen 
years with one and nine years with the 
other. He has had wide experience in 
advertising and sales promotion. His 
business career has been unusual and 
brilliant... Now-his services are available 
to an advertising agency or manufacturer, 
desiring an executive of experience and 
sound judgment, a “builder of good 
will”... Or, to a trade association or 
industry, as “code authority” or national 
representative. 


Naturally, this man has contacts of im- 
portance and can furnish highest refer- 
ences to interested parties. 


Please address inquiries to 


“V" Box 295 PRINTERS’ INK WEEKLY 
New York City 











NOW, read for yourself the 
YOUNG REPORT 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
COMPENSATION 
By JAMES W. YOUNG 
$2.50; $2.60, postpaid 
The University of Chicago Press 





Sales Executive Wanted 


Experienced Laundry and Dry Clean- 
ing Sales Executive wanted in New 
York City. =e ability to conduct 


constructive es meetings, lead sales- 
men, maintain enthusiasm and get 
execution of sales plans. Must arouse 
and hold respect of men. Write, giv- 
ing previous experience and refer- 
ences. Address “Z,” Box 298, P. I. 
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on the air, the Wheatena idea has 
many possibilities. 
. . . 

With unusual expectation the 
Schoolmaster found the blue. 
jacketed “Smart Set Anthology” 
on his desk. Like many another 
expectant citizen of that happy land 
which was the United States fp. 
fore wars and depressions laid 
upon it their heavy hands, he was 
a more than casual reader of the 
Smart Set. In its pages he was 
given the opportunity to be a liter- 
ary discoverer in his own right, the 
joy of discovery not being abated 
one whit by the fact that the edi- 
tors of The Smart Set were there 
first. 

Burton Rascoe and Groff Conklin 
have done for that amorphous 
group known as the reading public 
a signal service by dipping into the 
files of the old Smart Set and 
drawing therefrom some of the 
outstanding contributions of what 
was always an exciting magazine 

The “Anthology” is made up of 
material that still has the sparkle 
of vitality. It is a book which is 
often as exciting today as was its 
material when first published. 

The history of American pub- 
lishing has been strewn with the 
ruins of magazines and probably 
much that deserves permanency 
has disappeared forever in the 
desiccating files of this lost legion 
of publications. 

The Schoolmaster hopes that in 
the future other pious anthologists 
will follow the rich vein suggested 
by Rascoe and Conklin. 


Chain-store and mail-order house 


Advertising — Merchandising 


Advertising Executive,— @ 29—experi- 
enced all phases advertising, ising, sales 
promotion, sales management—desires associt- 
tion with agency or national advertiser. 

Ww ith retailer, jobber and their sales 
Pies: a oy Now with nationally known ekc- 
trical + 

te, experienced copywriter. 
Proved ability to plan and execute successful re- 
tail and national campaigns. “A,” Box 299, P.|. 











GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


SEGINA 
CALGARY 
tomOntOn 
VANCOUVER 
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are showing a commendable desire 
to be considered local institutions. 

In an Erie, Pa., newspaper, for 
example, we find the A&P fea- 
turing a free trip for two Erie 
girls by plane to Hollywood as 
gifts of the stores, “No limer- 
icks to rhyme,” says the copy, “no 
slogans to write, no testimonials!” 
Simply save coupons. 

The store of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., at Washington, Pa., recently 
offered valuable prizes for the loan 
of the oldest Sears catalog that 
could be found up in some attic, 
or the oldest midget radio set, and 
for any husband and wife who 
would present their marriage license 
or certificate—provided they were 
married in’ September, 1886. That 
happens to be the month and year 
Sears, Roebuck was established. 

. . . 


Banks and with them bank ad- 
vertising have come in for their 
share of criticism—often unjust 
criticism—during the last few 
years. Therefore, it is with in- 
terest that the Schoolmaster men- 
tions one constructive example of 
bank advertising which he recently 
noted in a Cleveland paper. 

In Ohio a tax law provides for 
an annual tax of two mills on de- 
posits in financial institutions in 
that State. Under the law this 
tax is collected from the institution 
which, in turn, is given the right 
to collect it from the depositors by 
deducting it from their deposit ac- 
counts. Five Cleveland banks, mem- 
bers of the Cleveland Clearing 
House Association, decided to ab- 
sorb and pay this two mill tax 
without charge to or deduction 
from their depositors’ accounts. 

Newspaper space was taken and 
signed by the five banks to acquaint 
the public with this constructive 
service. The Schoolmaster has a 
feeling that depositors in Cleveland 
will not only appreciate the finan- 
cial gains this service offers, but 
will also return many times in 
good-will the spirit that this ad- 
vertisement extends. 

+ + + 
Agpoiaens by Addison Vars 
G. Paschall Swift has been or Ada 
— 


assistant production mana: 
son Vars, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
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Classified Advertisements 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Publisher’s Representative — Experi- 
enced man, wide acquaintance, wants 
Eastern representation of leading maga- 
zine or trade publication. - Personalized 
service. Salary or commission basis. 
Box 366, Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE-SALESMAN with long ex- 
perience in advertising, merchandising 
and selling has office in N. Y. C. ana 
wants to represent manufacturer. Exclu- 
sive territory. Only concerns sg highest 
standing considered. Box a 


TIN CAN 


Manufacturer with experience in re- 
search production and factory manage- 
ment desires connection with reputable 
firm. He is lazy and indifferent; lacks 
imagination an resourcefulness; no 
ambition nor initiative. Will not work 
for less than a million a year. If 
vou believe all the above do not write. 
Box 370, Printers’ Ink. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


Reproductions of Sales Letters, Dia- 
grams, Pictures, Bulletins, Drawings; 
£1.50 - 100 copies; additional hundreds 
20c. No cuts required. Samples. Laurel 
Process, 480 Canal Street, New York. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Alert Ohio Girl, well educated, thor- 
oughly experienced in printing office tech- 
nique, purchasing, advertising, sales pro- 
motion and research work, desires change 
January 1. Box 371, Printers’ Ink. 


e@ 4-A AGENCY COPYWRITER 
7 years with same 4-A advertising 
agency. 2 years ass’t. ad. mgr. mfgr. 
Also radio exp. Univ. grad. Age, 31. 
Box 369, Printers’ Ink. 


Art Director—Artist 
COMPLETE CHARGE OF AGENCY 
—VISUALS AND te ART. 
BOX 368, PRINTERS’ INK 


MAIL ORDER MAN 


Also direct mail “aa atnentisies 
agency experience we 3 oh 
tensive sales experience x 365, P. L 


Secretary Plus! Advertising or Allied 
Field. Secretarial position to advertising 
executive desired by young woman. 
Agency or Business House Advertising 
Department. College trained. Executive 
ability. Expert stenographer. Thoroughly 
aenienel Box 364, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertisers’ Index 


No responsibility is as- 





sumed for any omission. 

Pace 

Ayer & Son, Inc., N. W. .......... 
Baltimore News- eet bs ssedaseaes 71 
Barrett Co., = et OF RE Yee 111 
Basford Co., G. ee eacks vac et 109 
Chicago American ..............22-23 
Chicago Daily News ...........:0. 14 
SE EEE * ss soncececee ¢aewh 116 
sf Serer rr err rrrrs Te 62 
Ce is TS nous 0.6 podec.ced seen 
<gantanesl WEE Goecc ds cvcses 56 
d Adverti BB ccvccccecse 113 

Des Moines Register and Semen ie 
Donnelley & Sons Co., R. R. ..33 to 3 
Dry Goods Economist ............ 82-83 
DENT .ndstuenconae seeps «a60004 76-77 
SN SUS Seedy ccs at 103 
Francis Press, Charles ........... 115 
Se ES 112 
Hale Wanted oat fs ie BM. cccese 89 
Help anted DE BE cvedes 112 
Household Magazine Se dwseewan 4 60-61 
Indianapolis News .............0.: 19 
DARE Wkbebnddes -¥dens- 66s cease 81 
gn Et Soe P ETT TE 33 to 36 
London, England, Herald ......... 95 
Los Angeles Times .............+++ 21 
Louisville Courier-Journal, Times .. 24 
EE SD po cane ops de cninbwe oa 105 
Milwaukee Journal .............+. 6 


National Rreteaing D ompany, Inc. 44 
a 59 


National Geographic gazine ..... 
PE SED ‘dvcecaccetcesic 50-51 
TD Ske ch sicdddosccedec 11 
PO OED Wdardee civesecudss 13 
Parents’ Magazine Affiliated Press, 

Dl enh eR éé ae nots chewed 0 aks 
Meal MMM. 0 5sud bed a oo cee as << 66-67 
Philadelphia Public Ledger ........ 49 
Position Wanted “V,” Box 295 ....112 
Position Wanted “A, ” Box 299 ....112 
Printers’ Ink Publications ....... 90-91 
Progressive Farmer ............... 46 
Providence Journal & Bulletin ..... 5 
Rapid Electrotype Co. 


Post 
turist 


Saturday Eveni 
Southern Agricu 
Starch, Daniel 





I Cava adiansc0ct bs dee cee 30-31 
Thompson Co., J. Walter ......... 8-9 
ro) UG Re 75 
Tower Magazines ...............+. 41 
University of Chicago Press ...... 112 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette ....... 29 
* 
Advertising rates: pase, $135 ; half page, -50; 
warter Dege, $33.75 ; one- oe inch mnlntione, $10.90 
ified, 75 cents a line, minimum order $3. 7. 
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Borden Gains in Milk 
Fight 


‘THE Borden’s Farm Products 
Company, Inc., is making prog- 
ress in its battle to restrain the 
New York Commissioner of Agri- 
culture from forcing it to charge 
one cent more per quart for milk 
that is well-advertised. The bat- 
tle has been carried to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which 
this week ruled that a three-judge 
Federal Court must again hear and 
decide upon a motion for a pre- 
liminary injunction. 

The Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture had fixed a price of eleven 
cents per quart for milk sold by 
well-advertised concerns. _ Inde- 
pendent competitors have been al- 
lowed to charge ten cents a quart. 
This ruling and its enforcement, 
Borden contends, is “arbitrary, op- 
pressive and discriminatory.” 

Chief Justice Hughes, speaking 
for the Supreme Court, referred 
to the differential arrangement as 
“novel if not unique.” He said 
that, aside from the use of a well- 
advertised trade name, the product 
of the complaining company and its 
competitors was identical, as were 
the conditions under which it was 
sold. 

The court also insisted that it 
have all the facts in matters where 
the constitutionality of emergency 
legislation is involved. Complexity 
of a problem, said the chief jus- 
tice, makes it the more imperative 
that the court shall not proceed 
upon false assumptions. 


a 


Ayer Transfers Hansel 

John Hansel, vice-president of N. W 
Ayer & nm, Inc., who has been in 
charge of business getting in the Chi- 
cago office, has m transferred to the 
agency headquarters in Philadelphia He 
will continue in the business getting de 
partment. 

Sterling E. Peacock, vice-president in 
charge service in the Chicago office, 
is now Chicago manager. 

eee 


Rudman with Goody Hose 
Charles K. Rudman has been appointed 
sales and promotion manager for Goa 
Hose, manufactured by M. Goodman & 
Son, New York. 
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49% Percentages of coverage 





of the families of Chicago ; 
IN 1917 and suburbs by daily 3% 
newspapers ; Se cane 








FAMILIES AND DAILY NEWSPAPER CIRCULATIONS descril 
IN METROPOLITAN CHICAGO : 
1917 It, tast 


Number Coverage @ But 
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